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Cavalry breaking camp. See Army Maneuvres Page 313. 











Colonel Lea Febiger and Staff of the Blues. 
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The American automobile was used to advantage by the skirmishing Reds. 


THE ARMY WAR MANEUVRES 
IN CALIFORNIA 


BY OLIVER WESLEY TUTTLE 


The recent army maneuvres in California inaugurated a new idea in con- 


structive warfare. 


A big war problem was planned at headquarters in 


Washington—an attack on San Francisco by a hostile fleet and army, and 
the defense of the city by troops stationed there. The army heads at Wash- 
ington were thus enabled to gain important practical information regarding 
proper coast defense for preservation in the secret archives. 


HE WAR is over. General 
Theory has surrendered. The 
citizen soldiers have re- 
turned to their civil occupa- 
tions, and the War Department is 
much the wiser in the proper mode of 


defending this section of the Pacific 
Coast from a foreign invading army. 


California’s gigantic mimic war, 
whick was fought in the peaceful 
Santa Clara and Salinas Valleys, was 
of far greater importance than the av- 











was no 


erage citizen believes. It 
sham battle with the roaring of cannon 
and musketry as was common during 
State militia encampments ten or more 


years ago. Instead it was the scien- 
tific working out of a big war problem, 
one that will insure protection to the 
residents of California should a hostile 
invading army from across the sea be 
landed on the fertile soil of this State. 

It was expected by many that the 
two armies, the Reds, which was the 
invading force, and the Blues, which 
was the defending force, would clash 
in one big battle, and either one or the 
other force would be the victor. This 
was a false impression. It would be 
folly to expend such large sums of 
money just to send two large forces of 
troops into the field with the single 
object of fighting to see which would 
best the other. Besides, the result of 
the recent battle is knowledge for the 
officials of the War Department of 


od 


Troops on the march to meet the opposing ar 


this government only, and not for 
other nations. 

When the umpires ordered the 
trumpeters to sound “recall,” they did 
just what the War Department in 
Washington directed. In fact, the en- 
tire maneuvre, from start to finish, was 
minutely known by the general staff 
in the War College in Washington. 
Recall was sounded at 3:45 p. m, af- 
ter the troops of both armies had been 
in action for more than five hours. 
Both forces were well deployed, and 
the position of each was known to the 
opposing commander. Both armies 
had been in the field for more than a 
week, and smaller battles had been 
fought each day as the invaders 
pressed northward. 

One might well say: “Well, if nei- 
ther side won, what was the knowl- 
edge gained?” In brief it was this: 

lst: Green troops were taken from 
their civil positions and taught to 








care tor themselves in the field. The 
non-commissioned officers were taught 
how to supervise the packing of wagon 
trains and the managing of raw re- 
cruits fresh from offices and stores in 
the art of pitching and breaking camp 
and the caring for themselves. 

2d: Militia officers were trained in 
handling their commiands in the field, 
and as the soldiers were continually on 
the march, camping in a different part 
of the country each night, and fighting 
over a new territory each day, they re- 
ceived valuable knowledge. 

3d: Both the commissary and quar- 
termaster’s departments learned more 
in one week during the maneuvre than 
could be learned in two years from 
books. The task of feeding 6,000 tired 
and hungry soldiers three square meals 
a day is no easy matter, and the com- 
missary department learned much. It 
will be remembered that a soldier is 
only allowed a certain sum a day to 





hancing through the mountain passes of the Salinas Valley. 


subsist on, and rations must not be is- 
sued above or under this amount. 

4th: Colonels and Majors of the 
militia were able to handle the regi- 
ments or battalions, in camp, on the 
march, and in battle, something they 
have never had a chance to do before: 

Sth: Problems affecting the defense 
of the Pacific Coast from invasion, 
which have been discussed on paper at 
the War College of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington for years were 
actually worked out, and strategical 
positions that will be used in an actual 
war were established on the _ secret 
map. 

6th: The medical and _ sanitation 
corps, the most important branch of 
the army both in actual and mimic 
fighting, learned much in the care of 
troopers. Sick had to be cared for 
while on the march, and the sanitation 
and health of the camps had to be 
maintained at all times. 




















Commissary train following in the wake of one of the armies. 


It can well be said without a taint 
of color that the militia, often scorned 
by our citizens and ridiculed by our 
press, certainly showed its training and 
zeal during the hard campaigning. 
Utah’s citizen soldiers, composing a 
perfect fighting organization of five 
companies of infantry, a battery of 
field artillery, and a mounted company 
of Signal Corps, made an _ excellent 
showing. California’s militia, consist- 
ing of three infantry regiments, two 
batteries of field artillery, four troops 
of cavalry, and one signal corps com- 
pany, constitute a fighting force, of 
which the citizens of this State can 
well be proud. 

There was no brilliant array of scar- 
let uniforms, dangling sabres or brass 
buttons. Everything was trim and 
keen. Nothing but long gray lines of 
fighting troopers, each weighed down 
with his 55 pounds of fighting equip- 
ment, ready for business. Officers were 
attired like privates. Pomp and cere- 
mony were cast to the breeze. Every- 
body, from private to General, was out 
for one cause—efficiency; and besides 
regulations prescribe no saluting in the 
field unless a junior speaks to his 


superior, or vice versa. And with all 
this, perfect discipline was maintained 
at all times. 

What was the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the entire maneuvre was the 
mobilization of an entire brigade of 
militia organizations in less than 24 
hours. Companies were assembled in- 
to battalions, battalions into regiments, 
in a fortnight. Someé of the company 
commanders had never before seen 
their majors and colonels, while the 
others had only met their superiors 
during the annual State inspection. 
There was hardly a town in the State 
where more than one company came 
from, but still all formed a perfect or- 
ganization, when once in the field. 

When the militia troopers arrived 
at Salinas on the Sunday morning, and 
commenced their six mile march to 
El Toro, the base of the Red army, of 
which they constituted the major force, 
they were a green looking bunch. The 
majority were fresh from offices or 
stores in the cities, although some 
came from the harvest fields. Most all 
were paie of face, and showed the 
strain of the overnight ride in the 
trains. On the completion of the 
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march to El Toro all were fatigued and 
many foot sore. 

But when the maneuvres terminated, 
in fact days before, these same citizen 
soldiers were tanned and bearded, and 
all marched with their heavy equip- 
ment like veterans along the dust-cov- 
ered roads, or double-timed into battle 
formations over the sun_ scorched, 
grassy hills. It was no wonder that 
Adjutant-General E. A. Forbes re- 
marked, when passing the long lines of 
dust-covered militiamen: “My, but the 
boys are fast becoming tough looking 
campaigners!” 

The problem which confronted both 
the Red and Blue armies was as fol- 
lows: 

“War had been declared by a for- 
eign foe by the landing of a large body 
of soldiers from transports at Mon- 
terey Bay. The enemy’s fleet had 
appeared off the Golden Gate, but was 
forced to retire before the fire of the 
big guns of our fortifications. The 
American fleet, smaller in numbers, is 
bottled up in San Francisco harbor. 

“The regiment of infantry stationed 
at the Presidio of Monterey has been 
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routed by the invading force, and is 
retreating northward. A force of 
troops is rapidly being mobilized in 
San Francisco to check the invading 
army. 

(The force landed in theory at Mon- 
terey was known as the Red army, and 
in reality arrived at Salinas by trains, 
from where they marched to the Red 
army base at El Toro—the theory be- 
ing carried out that the troopers 
marched there from the transports. 
The Blue army was the force routed 
from the Presidio at Monterey, and 
the force mobilized in San Francisco.) 

“The War Department orders Col. 
Cornelius Gardener, in command of 
the Blue force in San Francisco to pro- 
ceed south with all despatch and give 
battle to the invaders, checking their 
progress until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from the East. 

“The commanding general of the 
Red Army, who remained aboard the 
transports at Monterey, directs his 
brigade commander, General Robert 
Wankowski, to march his force north- 


ward and capture San Francisco. In 
theory, three other brigades, consti- 

















Soldiers skylarking while moving a b -ttery. 
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tuting a division, would be landed 
from the enemy’s fleet and follow. 

“Colonel Gardener at San Francisco 
directs Colonel W. H. C. Bowen, com- 
mander of the routed Blue force from 
Monterey, to harass the advancing 
Red column at every possible turn, 
and delay his progress.” 

Thus the war began on a Sunday 
morning, August 11th. 

The first skirmish of the campaign 
occurred at the Salinas River bridge at 
Old Hill town. Colonel Bowen and 
his routed force of infantrymen and 
machine guns from Monterey, who 
were camped a few miles north of 
Salinas, by a bold dash early the fol- 
lowing Tuesday morning, caught the 
Reds by a sudden attack. The Blue 
colonel made a _ reconnoissance in 
force south to the Red camp six miles 
from Salinas in the hills of El Toro. 
He blew up the Salinas bridge, found 
the strength of the enemy’s force, and 
blocked his’advance by placing theo- 
retical barb wire entanglements in the 
river bed. 
it lasted, 
was a humdinger. It was necessary 
for the Red general to use a.superior 
force to dislodge the plucky Blue 


The engagement, while 


command, and this was only done af- - 


ter Colonel Bowen decided he had ac- 
complished all that he had set out to 
do. 

Following immediately on the heels 
of this, the Blues swooped down on 
Salinas the next night and made pris- 
oners of a dozen officers of the Red 
army and about one hundred privates 
who were enjoying leave. 

When the barb wire entanglements 
were placed in the river and the 
Salinas river bridge destroyed, it was 
thought that Wankowski’s Red army 
was bottled up in its rendezvous in the 
hills of El Toro. Instead, like a bolt 
from a clear sky, the entire hostile 
force broke from the trap and began 
its invasion northward. 

There was a sharp skirmish between 
the mounted scouts of the Reds and 
the outposts of the Blue retreating 
force when Wankowski’s army moved 
north. Colonel Bowen and his hand- 
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ful of Blue troopers fell back over 
the San Juan grade, while the hostile 
force went into camp at Sherwood, 
north of Salinas. 

It was this retreat of Colonel 
Bowen’s troopers over the San Juan 
Pass that recalled to the residents of 
the Salinas Valley the memorial bat- 
tle of the plains between General Fre- 
mont and his handful of American sol- 
diers and General Vallejo and his 
superior force of Spanish troops. This 
battle was fought in 1843 over the 
same ground, and proved a decisive 
victory for the American soldiers. In 
memory of the battle the old-time 
residents of this section had named 
one of the highest mountains of the 
San Juan Pass “Fremont’s Peak.” 

Fearing that Bowen was up to an- 
other of his tricks and would ambush 
if possible part of the Red army 
should an advance be made over the 
Pass, General Wankowski took a 
course far to the north up through 
Prunedale. 

Though this was a safer route, it 
nevertheless was harder on the troops. 
There was little or no water, the roads 
were poor and covered with a fine dust, 
and there was no forage for the stock. 
It was a long, tiresome march under 
a scorching summer sun, but the mili- 
tiamen were game throughout and 
bore themselves as well as the regu- 
lars. Dripping with perspiration, 
their faces covered with dust and a 
week’s growth of beard, the tired and 
famished Red army marched its weary 
way into camp at Langley on the 
Dumbarton cut-off road. Again there 
was no water and little forage. What 
water there was, was given to the ani- 
mals, as a soldier’s first duty is to care 
for his mount. No one had a wash 
for two days, and it certainly was an 
unkempt army that crawled to blanket 
that night. 

Outposts were: stationed in a half- 
circle about the camp for protection, 
while the tired soldiers slept the sleep 
of the weary. 

There was no singing in camp by 
the soldiers that night. All went to 
their blankets before the rays of the 





























A field camp of the Reds. 


sun had ceased to glow in the East. 


But up at headquarters tent, where 
the Red pennant denoted the tent of 
the Red commander, there were lights 


burning all night. General Wankow- 
ski, with his chief of- staff, Captain S. 
O. Fuqua, of the regular army, and 
Colonel Bradbury and other members 
of the General’s staff, were- busy 
over the pians of the impending 
battle. 

Camp was broken at Langley at four 
o’clock the next morning, and _ the 
army was well on its way through the 
mountain pass before the sun cast its 
first rays over the hills. More bad 
roads were encountered, and another 
hot day was suffered in the march to 
San Juan. 

Onward over the grade pressed the 
Red army of invasion, with little food 
and ‘no water. But with all this hard- 
ship the soldiers were in a cheerful 
mood. They sang songs and joshed 
one another as they strode along. 
One of their favorite songs went some- 
thing like this: “Oh, it’s forty miles a 
day on beans and hay in the regular 
army-O.” 


Camp was made the next night at 
San Juan, the little old Spanish town 
on the King’s Highway, which was the 
principal stopping place in the sixties 
when Monterey was the capital of the 
State. Here in the shadow of the old 
adobe Mission San Juan Bautista, 
which was erected 115 years previous, 
the Red commander’ made his head- 
quarters. 

When dawn broke the next morning 
it was found that Colonel Bowen and 
his retreating Blue force was up to his 
old tricks again. Hardly had the in- 
vading army marched out of the old 
Spanish town before they were opened 
fire upon by the Blues in the defile at 
the Pajaro River near Sargent. Ac- 
tion began early and lasted nearly un- 
til noon. It was the first real battle of 
the campaign of any importance. 

Remarkably good work was done 
by the militia regiments of the Red 
army. The Fifth California, under 
Colonel David A. Smith, successfully 
turned the right flank of the defenders 
after fording the Pajaro River and 
storming the grassy heights directly 
in front of Sargent Station. The Sev- 
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enth California from the southern 
part of the State swept down over the 
high hills, pushing back the gallant 
Blues and dislodging them from their 
positions along the ridge. Four com- 
panies of the Twelfth regulars, under 
Captain Clinton, forded the river, the 
bridge being blown up (theoretically), 
and made a complete rout of the force 
of Colonel Bowen. 

The defenders succeeded, however, 
in compelling the Red army to deploy, 
thereby checking its advance several 
hours. This was the purpose of the 
attack of Colonel Bowen, following the 
instructions from the commander at 
the Presidio in San Francisco, and 
was ably carried out. 

This was the last real action until 
the battle of Coyote on the Tuesday 
morning following. Saturday was 
spent by the Red force in making 
camp at Sargent, and a few brief 
hours’ rest. Then Sunday they 
marched to Gilroy, when the invaders 
remained over-night until 3 o’clock 
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Monday morning. Monday noon found 
the Red army in camp at Morgan Hill, 
after a brief skirmish before entering 
the town. 

It was just before this skirmish that 
the Fifth California Infantry had its 
Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and Cap- 
tain-Adjutant captured by the Blue 
scouts. Lieutenant-Colonel Edwin 
Hunt, of the Fifth, in charge of the 
mounted scouts of the invaders, was 
captured early in the morning. Col. 
David A. Smith, commander of the 
regiment, was caught in a neat trap at 
Paradise Valley bridge by the militia 
cavalry of the defenders. His Adju- 
tant, Captain Peterson, was captured 
at the same place while endeavoring to 
locate his superior officer. 

This delayed the advance further. 
It being necessary for Major R. N. 
Holtum of the Fifth to take command 
of the regiment, and as this organiza- 
tion was the advance guard of the 
Reds, it blocked the entire movement 
of the invaders. Colonel Smith was 











Out of the fight. 


Hospital corps of the Red army at constructive work in 
the field. 




















A raider caught stealing apples from the brigade hospital kitchen of theReds. 


severely censured for taking the risk 
he did when he was captured. Possi- 
bly his superiors have been a little 
hard on the “old soldier.” Colonel 
Smith, when caught, was within three 
paces of where the writer was sitting 
on his mount. The Colonel had been 
advised by his scouts that Blue cav- 
alry were in the front. He had des- 
patched several of his men to locate 
them and report back the information 
of their strength. Failing to receive 
a report, he himself rode out to ascer- 
tain the information, as this was part 
of his duty as advance guard com- 
mander. In doing so he was cap- 
tured. 

No doubt the officer used poor judg- 
ment in taking the risk, as he carried 
maps and orders which fell into the 
hands of the enemy. But as the 
maneuvre was held partly to show up 
these weak points, the matter should 
be dropped where it stands. 

It was a sleepless night that fol- 
lowed the entry into Morgan Hill for 
both forces. The next day told the 


final tale of the war as far as the 
troops were concerned. The soldiers 
in the main bodies lay awake all night, 
lying on their blankets under the open 
sky. Outposts and pickets bivouacked 
in their trenches far out towards the 
front, and lone sentinels hid in the 
underbrush, ever on the alert for a 
sudden attack. 

At the headquarters of the Reds, 
General Robert Wankowski and his 
chief of staff pondered over their 
maps and made their plans for their 
attack next day. On the Blue side, the 
entire force remained in their trenches 
waiting for the first streak of dawn 
to open fire. 

At 3 o’clock the Red army was on 
the move. The force wormed its way 
towards the west through the foothills 
of the Santa Clara Valley under a 
heavy blanket of fog. Scouts, well in 
advance, felt their way cautiously, 
while the main body, silent and grim, 
pushed on, ready to give battle on a 
moment’s notice. 

By 8 o'clock the sun’s 


hot rays 
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burned a wide hole in the fog, and 
the scouts detected the position of the 
Blue army entrenched along the base 
of Devil’s Peak. This was told by the 
popping of muskets. Captain S. O. 
Fuqua, chief of staff of the Red 
forces, dashed forward to Pine Ridge, 
and made his plans for the deploy- 
ment of his forces. 

Companies, battalions and regi- 
ments were thrown out into battle for- 
mation. Cavalry galloped off to the 
right to make a flank charge on Signal 
Hill, occupied by the Blues. Artillery 
was brought up from the rear to Pine 
Ridge, and soon the deep boom of can- 
non mingled and over-echoed the con- 
tinual cracking of the musketry. 

One battalion of the Seventh Cali- 
fornia Regiment, under Major Cole, 
worked its way over the sun-scorched 
fields and battled with the Blue infan- 
trymen in an endeavor to turn the 
enemy’s right flank. Another bat- 
talion of the Seventh deployed and 
swept down in an attack on the center 
of the defender’s position. A brisk 
{re was opened up from Signal Hill, 
and soon the four companies of the 
Twelfth regulars of the Reds, under 
Captain Clinton, were sneaking their 
way through grass, some wriggling 
and others crawling, to storm this posi- 
tion. They late: .atr.ed this with a 
charge and yell. 

The Second California Infantry, 
co:rx*+uded by Colonel Lon Bond, 
swept down over Pine Ridge to the 
field below in one long line of skir- 
mishers. The three battalions of the 
Fifth Infantry, California militia, fol- 
lowed as supports. Soon the entire 
valley was ringing with the crack of 
arms in one long, thunderous noise. 

Onward and onward pressed the 
perspiration drenched troopers of the 
invading army, firing at the Blues as 
they made their way over the sun- 
scorched, grassy slopes. Each ridge 
was mounted, only to find the enemy 
firmly located on another. Over each 
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of these the troopers fought their way. 
Charging the Blues or worming their 
way through the grass. There were 
no spectacular rushes with blare of 
trumpets. It was a perfect fighting 
machine, working under orders. On- 
ward they advanced in echelon forma- 
tion, stopping only to fire their rifles at 
the Blue soldiers. 

The pop-pop popping of the mus- 
kets mingled with the rattle of the 
machine guns and the roar of the can- 
non. The tops of the hills blazed and 
spit forth volumes of flame. Soon the 
entire ridge was one long enfilade. 
of flame. Many dropped from the 
heat, but the advance was steady. The 
shouts of the officers could hardly be 
heard above the roar of the battle. 

As the fight waxed warmer—and. 
this it did by leaps and bounds—the 
soldiers, all of whom were tired, dead 
tired, hungry and thirsty, fought the 
harder. If the spirit of American sol- 
diers was ever displayed, it certainly 
was here. There was no national lib- 
erty at stake nor honor to save; there 
was really no incentive outside love 
for fighting and the glory of beating 
the other fellow. But these men 
fought just the same. And I feel 
qualified in saying that they would 
have fought harder had they fought a 
real enemy of their country. 

The question might arise: “What 
would they have done under a fire of 
real steel-jacket bullets?” The an- 
swer is: “They would have fought a 
thousand times fiercer.” 

It was when the battle was at its 
height, with both armies drawn up 
for the final clash—the Reds just 
about to spring into one long charge, 
and the Blues anxiously waiting with 
fixed bayonets to meet them—that the 
umpires called time, much to the dis- 
appointment of some of the men. 

Thus the result of the battle and 
technica] knowledge of the campaign 
was saved for the War Department of 
this government, and for them alone. 
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New State Highway bridge of Riverton, Cal., showing the Pasear tourists on the way to Lake Tahoe 





Overlooking Mojave Desert from the summit of Jawbone Pass. 


SCENIC WONDERS OF CALIFORNIA 


REVEALED BY PASEAR MOTOR TRIP 


Illustrated with photos taken by the Author 


BY ERNEST EDWARDS 


The “Pasear’” trip of a number of motor enthusiasts should mark a new 
era in motoring in the West, and lead to some definite ideas in the movement 
for better roads. The “Pasear’ motorists endeavored to see California by 
the best available roads that would provide the most picturesque, wonder- 
ful and varied scenery of the Golden State. The trip led the wayfarers 
over portions of the Great Highway, through beautiful valleys to the crest 
and watersheds of the high Sierras and across corners of the extraordinary 
desert region lying below the sea level. The accompanying photographs, 
taken on the trip, give a very inadequate idea of the varieties of magnificent 


and entertaining panoramas disclosed. 


HEN it became definitely 
known a little more 
than .one year ago that 
San Francisco was to be 

the scene of the next great Interra- 
tional Exposition—when the struggle 
that had been going on for months be- 
tween New Orleans and the Golden 
City was decided by Congress in 
favor of the latter municipality—there 
was an almost immediate flood of in- 
quiries from motorists all over the 


world as to how best to see California 
by motor car. 

California was always intended as 
the greatest exhibit in 1915, and these 
inquiries from outsiders proved that 
the situation was generally accepted 
as such. Knowing these things to be 
true, it devolved upon the motorists of 
the State to solve the problem. A 
great circuit thoroughfare of the State 
was suggested by a good roads club of 
more than ordinary ambitions down in 
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corresponding secretary of 
the Inyo Good Roads Club, 
came the suggestion of the 
word “Pasear,” as_ the 
proper title for this State 
circuit. The word was bor- 
rowed from the Spanish. 
Its meaning is, to walk, to 
stroll, to loiter, to look 
about. Followed this the 
pilot tour of the “Pasear,” 
which has just been’ com- 
pleted with more success 
and acclaim than any event 
of a similar nature ever un- 
dertaken in the West. 

A more representative 
gathering of pioneers of 
any project can hardly be 
imagined than that which 
featured the Pilot Tour of 
the ‘“Pasear.” Governor 
Johnson, of California, 
sent a personal representa- 
tive, Carl Westerfield, a 
prominent young attorney . 
of San Francisco, and a 
member of the State Fish 
and Game Commission. 
Frank Newbert, president 
of the latter organization, 
was likewise a member of 
the party. Percy J. Walker, 
of the Executive Commit- 





Claremont Tunnel road, Berkeley. 


Inyo County, known as the Inyo Good 
Roads Club. In the concrete the propo- 
sition was: a highway that would pre- 
sent to the tourist the sublimity of the 
ocean, the desolation of the desert, the 
grandeur of the Sierras, and the fer- 
tility of the valleys: a combination of 
historic, scenic and natural attractions 
not equaled by any other highway in 
the world. 

Four of California’s principal roads 
immediately suggested themselves for 
this purpose—El Camino Real, El 
Camino San Diego, El Camino Sierra 


and El Camino Capital. Next, from. 


the fertile brain of W. Gillette Scott, 


tee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and 
referee of the last Glidden 
Tour, sent a representative 
of the Three A’s in the per- 
son of Walter G. Manuel of Oakland, 
Cal. Besides these there were repre- 
sentatives of three national magazines, 
and more than a score of Western 
newspapers were represented. 

The first leg of the “Pasear,” upon 
which the motorists embarked on June 
10th, was from San Francisco to San 
Diego over El Camino Real, a road 
filled with scenic:splendors, and which 
includes nearly all of the Missions of 
California, and embraces many of the 
most historical spots in the State. The 
road traverses many mountain passes 
of the wildest kind of scenery, and 
dips down into valleys of the richest 
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fields and orchards in the world. It 
embraces the nearly completed Rin- 
con causeway connecting Santa Bar- 
bara with Ventura, which, when offi- 
cially opened, will eliminate Casitas 
Pass, that yearly collects a toll of from 
six to ten lives on account of its many 
dangerous cliffs and turns, and its road 
conditions, which cannot be changed 
without the expenditure of a large sum 
of money. Incidentally the Rincon 
route shortens the distance between 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles by 
almost ten miles, and cuts down the 
time between the two points by more 
than one hour with ordinary driving. 
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which it is well nigh impossible for 
vehicles of any description to travel. 
True, the sage brush is there, but the 
great American desert also offers 
panoramas of wonderful vistas, which, 
on a clear day, stretch out in all direc- 
tions as far as the eye can see. These 
present themselves in a score of col- 
ors from the white sand of the bed of 
the desert to the red, brown and blue 
mountains which wall this great ter- 
ritory. 

The road which traverses the Mo- 
jave desert is one of the finest roads in 
the country, and it extends from Acton, 
practically the first station on its south- 














Joshua tree grove, Mojave Desert, the land of the grotesque cacti. 


While the wonders of the eastern 
side of the Sierras have long been her- 
alded to the world, but seen by so few 
on account of the general inaccessi- 
bility of that part of California, the 
wonders of the Mojave Desert are no 
less enchanting to the motorist. Con- 
trary to the general opinion, the des- 
ert, as discovered by the “Pasear” 
tourists, is not a great barren waste 
upon which there grows “not even a 
blade of grass,” nor is it a stretch of 
country of unfathomable sand over 


ern extremity, to within a few miles of 
Lone Pine. The reason for this is that 
the road was built by the City of Los 
Angeles to accommodate the _ great 
traffic over this portion of the State 
during the construction of the Los An- 
geles aqueduct. 

Just before the “Pasear” tourists 
reached Lone Pine, they began to get 
a taint idea of the wonderful scenery 
of the eastern side of the Sierras. The 
mountains are a solid granite forma- 
tion, and seem to have been forced 
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On the Alpine County State Highway, near Tallac. 


perpendicularly through the earth’s 
crust to their general height of be- 
tween 11,000 and 14,000 feet. The 
town of Lone Pine snuggles peacefully 
at the very base of Mt. Whitney (14,- 
645 feet), the highest peak in the 
United States. The country from there 
on, through Inyo and Mono Counties, 
includes what is known as Owens Val- 
ley. Concerning the fertility of this 
valley, comparatively little is known 
by the outside world, but it is safe to 
say that a no more fertile valley in 
the world exists. Literally hundreds 
of streams feed the valley from the 
Sierras on the west, and as many more 
streams come from the White moun- 
‘tains on the east. All of these empty 


into the Owens river, which 
crosses both Inyo and Mono 
Counties from north to 
south, often finding its way 
for miles over the floor of 
the valley, and as often 
chiseling its way through 
great canyons, the walls of 
which in many instances 
rise to a height of between 
three hundred and four 
hundred feet. 

One of the.most interest- 
ing features of the journey 
up -the eastern side of the 
Sierras is the varied geo- 
logical formations. For 
nearly two hundred miles 
of the journey northward 
from Mojave the traveler is 
flanked on the left by the 
Sierras, and it is literally 
true that one can drive the 
headlights of one’s car up 
against the side of the 
mountain and look almost 
perpendicularly up to the 
summit of the range. The 
road hugs the base of the 
mountain, and on the other 
side is the valley, which is 
practically level. Quite 
unexpectedly one runs into 
great and grotesque lava 
deposits: Occasionally, as 
one passes the opening of a 
canyon in the . mountain 
range, one finds extensive moraines, 
and by short side trips out of some of 
the towns in the valley one can get a 
close range view of big glaciers. 

Long Valley, immediately north of 
Owens Valiey, and north of the town 
of Bishop, has several hot springs and 
one or two geysers. One of these is 
located in the crater of an old vol- 
cano, and out of it issue steam and 
boiling sulphur water, the water shoot- 
ing viciously up to a height of four 
feet. In the same crater there are a 
number of other sutures, out of which 
issue steam, smoke and volcanic mud. 
Casa Diablo is the name of the geyser, 
and people of both Inyo and Mono 
Counties believe that the day when 





PASEAR TOUR. 








this ancient volcano will 
again become active is not 
far distant. 

Magnificent as is the 
scenery of the eastern 
Sierras, and fertile as are 
its valleys, the country is 
also a sportsman’s paradise. 
The streams are “alive” 
with trout, and the moun- 
tains are full of game. 
Trout breakfasts and other 
sources of outdoor enjoy- 
ment are as common with 
the few people of Inyo and 
Mono Counties as are the 
evening newspapers in the 
metropolitan cities of the 
world. 

The country comprising 
the eastern side of the 
Sierras is merely in its in- 
fancy. Great projects are 
under way in both Mono 
and Inyo Counties. These 
include power companies 
and railroads. The Los 





Angeles aqueduct is a tre- 


mendous proposition. The 
hundreds of streams that 
find their way down from 
the Sierras offer power 
that, if properly harnessed, 


it is said, could illuminate A bit of bad going on an Alpine County highway 


the world with electricity. 
From Bridgeport in the 

northern part of Mono the “Pasear” 
tourists followed the West Walker 
River Canyon—as picturesque a moun- 
tain canyon as one can find, to Al- 
kali Lake, as it lies just on the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada line. There the motor- 
ists were forced to tour a few miles in- 
to Nevada, on account of the fact that 
the Alpine County (Cal.), State high- 
way is not as yet completed. When 
that is finished it will furnish quick 
and direct communication between 
Lake Tahoe and Bishop, via Marklee- 
ville, in Alpine County. The scenery 
of this region is regarded as being the 
finest mountain scenery in the West. 
_ Already there is a splendid State 
highway running from Tallac, Lake 
Tahoe, to Placerville. A good road 


in the Sierras. 


is badly needed between Placerville 
and Folsom, for the road from the lat- 
ter place to Sacramento and on to San 
Francisco is in excellent condition. 
The “Pasear” route also included a 
journey over the Sacramento “river 
route” to the Golden Gate city, a short- 
ening of the distance between the two 
points by nearly fifty miles. At che 
present time the road north of Rio 
Vista and connecting that town with 
the Capital City is in a very rough 
condition, but between Rio Vista and 
Collinsville, where one must barge, 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Rivers, the road is hard and smooth. 

After barging at the junction of the 
two rivers, the “Pasear” crew again 
hit terra firma at Antioch. From there 
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on to Oakland the journey was con- 
tinued via Concord, Walnut Creek, 
thence the Claremont “tunnel” road, 
which comes out in Berkeley. A few 
minutes more brought the motorists to 
Oakland. The next morning the jour- 
ney was continued around the bay via 
the ‘“‘Wishbone Route,” which included 
a stop at Henry Lachman’s beautitul 
grounds, “Palmdale,” at Mission San 
Jose, and an interesting side tour to 
Alum Rock Park, thence back to San 
Jose, and up the peninsula to San 
Francisco, the caravan of four automo- 
biies bringing up in front of the main 
entrance to the Palace Hotel from 


which point the start had been made 
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just one month before. That incident 
marked the completion of the mosi 
unique automobile tour ever conceived 
in the West, a ride which was truly a 
“joy ride,” although it had extended 
for more than two thousand miles, and 
had passed through twenty-two of 
Califorria’s counties. It was a deed 
of thirteen serious thinking men under 
the leadership of a master-mind, W. 
Gillette Scott of Inyo. It is doubtful 
if any event in the history of the 
modern motor car since the birth of 
the good roads movement has attracted 
so much attention or created the same 
possibilities of big and beneficial re- 
sults. 





LINES 


BY ROBERT RENSSELAER CHAMBERLAIN 


Rocks and the tide and pine trees, 
Youth and its unread page, 
The thrushes’ note and springtime— 
Tear-misted dreams of age— 
Fulfilled realization, 
Bought at a phantom cost, 
Tender regrets for the old days, 
Tears for the loved ones lost. 
These we have known, my dearie, ° 
Gifts of a Power above— 
Weight of woes and trouble, 
Deepening trust and love, 
Till, closer interwoven, 
We've come, arms open wide, 
Forgiving each the other, 
Thorn crowned but sanctified. 























Bird’s-eye view of Uncle Sam’s prison for national offenders, located at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


A PENITENTIARY BUILT BY CONVICTS 


BY ARTHUR L. DAHL 


F YOU were an involuntary guest 
of the government and were re- 
quested to construct your own 
prison, would you feel that insult 

had been added to injury? 

That is exactly the situation in 
which the inmates of the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 


found themselves some years ago. The 


government said: “We must deprive 
you of liberty by insurmountable 
walls and impenetrable bars, and these 
barriers you must build with your own 
hands.” 

Strange as it may seem to the 
reader, the convicts replied: “Fine! If 
we cannot have liberty, give us some- 


thing to occupy our minds and our 
hands!” 

Have you ever stopped to think 
how infinitely dreary life would be if 
you were confined for years in an over- 
crowded prison, with nothing to do, 
surrounded by bare walls or sun- 
baked grounds, and with only the com- 
panionship of men who, like yourself, 
had only lives of regret to look back 
upon? Under such circumstances 
would not you, too, grasp with joy at 
the chance of doing physical work out 
in the open air, away from the depress- 
ing effects of your prison? 

Many years ago, when Fort Leaveri- 
worth was established, the War De- 
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partment built a military prison there 
for the confinement of men found 
guilty of violating military laws. Most 
of the prisoners were deserters or 
other short-term men, and no provis- 
ion was made to keep them employed, 
except to carry on the usual routine 
of administration. Later, this peni- 
tentiary was turned over to-the De- 
partment of Justice, for use as a civil 
prison. With the sending of men 
from the Federal Courts throughout 
the country the capacity of the insti- 
tution was taxed to the utmost. The 
warden was confronted with a two-fold 
problem. It was necessary to enlarge 
the small prison to meet future needs, 
and some sort of work must be found 
for the men to maintain their health 
and good behavior. 


The idea then occurred to him: 


“Why not have the convicts build a 
new prison, and thus 
needs ?” 

Plans were drawn, and a site for its 
location was chosen at the top of a 
gradually ascending hill lying within 


answer both 


the boundaries of the Fort Leaven- 
worth Military Reservation, and ad- 
joining the northern limits of the city 
of Leavenworth. 

In making the preliminary surveys, 
it was discovered that this hill was 
composed almost entirely of a variety 
of clay admirably adapted to the mak- 
ing of building bricks. This fortunate 
circumstance led to the decision to 
build the entire plant of brick made 
from this clay. But a short distance 
away, on one of the neighboring hills, 
was an inexhaustible supply of excel- 
lent building stone. 

When the plans were fully worked 
out, Congress was induced to appro- 
priate sufficient money to employ a 
supervising architect and assistants, 
and the work of building the immense 
institution was commenced. This ap- 
propriation merely provided for the 
salaries of the men to supervise the 
work, it being stipulated that the ac- 
tual labor should be furnished by the 
convicts incarcerated in the old prison. 
On the site where the prison was to be 
built, a complete brick-making plant 
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was installed, and the prisoners were 
set to work to accomplish the double 
purpose of cutting down the hill to the 
proper level and turning the clay thus 
excavated into bricks for the walls and 
buildings. Sufficient bricks had to be 
made to build the walls ten feet thick 
at the base, eighty feet high, and long 
enough to enclose an area half a mile 
square. Within the enclosure, the 
plans called for a score of buildings 
needed to properly house and care for 
the thousands of convicts whose home 
it was to be. 

As fast as the excavations for brick 
material reached the depth called for 
in the plans, the scene was shifted to 
another part of the hill, until even- 
tually the entire surface was reduced 
to the proper grade. 

The stone needed to make up the 
concrete foundations, as well as that 
used for ornamental purposes, was 
quarried from one of the hills several 
miles away, and in planning the cheap- 
est and best method of transporting 
the stone from the quarry to the prison 
site, it was found that, by building 
a small railroad, practically all the 
material could be transported by 
gravitation alone. A car loaded with 
stone at the quarry was turned loose, 
and allowed to run down the hill on 
which the quarry was located, to a 
point on the opposite hill, there to be 
unloaded. The empty cars were then 
hauled back to the quarry by a small 
engine. The utilization of this for- 
tunate circumstance, like the manufac- 
ture of bricks on the ground, saved 
the government several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

As is usually the case in all govern- 
ment work, haste was subservient to 
good workmanship, and several years 
were consumed in the manufacture of 
a, sufficient quantity of material to 
build the outer walls of the prison. 
During all this time the men were 
quartered at the old prison, marching 
daily to and from their work. The 
working hours of the convicts were 
fixed by law at 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., in- 
cluding the time spent in going to and 
from their* labors. 
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During the marches there was con- 
stant danger of the men attempting to 
escape. They were obliged to pass 
through some dense woods, where it 
would be easy for a prisoner to hide 
should he escape. In fact, a number 
of exciting attempts were made during 
this period, some of which resulted 
successfully. These long marches also 
required a greater number of guards 
than would be the case if the prisoners 
were quartered near their work. At 
the prison site, tall lookout towers 
were erected, in which the guards were 
stationed, and one man, armed with a 
rifle, could thus command a large 
area. The working site was also sur- 
rounded by a heavy barbed-wire fence 
through which it was almost impos- 
sible to penetrate. 

When the outer walls had all been 
constructed, the efforts of the men 
were concentrated upon the comple- 
tion of one of the dormitories for the 
convicts, thus avoiding the great loss 
of time and danger incident to the 
march to and from the old prisor. 


When this building was completed, 
the transfer of some of the prisoners 
was made, and the work of construct- 
ing the other buildings was pushed 


forward more rapidly. Though not 
entirely finished, all the buildings 
necessary to the proper administra- 
tion of the institution have been con- 
structed. The complete plans provide 
for a group of buildings that for util- 
ity and beauty will rank with the best 
institutions of the kind in this coun- 
try. The old prison has been turned 
back to the War Department, and is 
being conducted as a strictly military 
prison, for which it was originally 
intended. 

To many, perhaps, it wou!d seem re- 
markable that an immense plant like 
this new prison could be constructed 
with the unskilled labor furnished by 
the convicts. But to one who is famil- 
iar with any of our modern penitenti- 
aries, this result does not seem so re- 
markable. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a trade or profession which 
is not represented by many of the in- 
mates of our modern prisons. 


7. 
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As the prison neared completion, 
and the construction force was re- 
duced, many of the men were assigned 
to other lines of work. The prison 
has been designed to be as nearly self- 
supporting as possible, and to that end 
shops are maintained for the purpose 
of making the clothing and shoes worn 
by the many inmates, as well as to pro- 
vide for the necessary repairs to the 
buildings. 

Adjoining the prison is a large farm 
on which are raised all of the vege- 
tables required to feed the men. The 
more hardy vegetables, such as pota- 
toes, turnips, etc., are stored in large 
warehouses for use during the winter 
months. All the labor incident to these 
farming operations is furnished by the 
convicts. 

Nor is the talent displayed by the 
prisoners made up entirely of brawn, 
for all the clerical needs of the insti- 
tution are fully met by the numerous 
professional men, whose efforts to take 
short cuts to success placed their abili- 
ties at the disposal of Uncle Sam. A 
band is maintained by the convicts, 
and the occasional entertainments 
given by them would often do credit 
to the professional stage. 

Mr. R. W. McClaughry, the warden, 
has had over thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence in prison work. Prior to his be- 
coming warden at -the Fort Leaven- 
worth penitentiary, he acted in a simi- 
lar capacity at the Federal prison at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

He is recognized as one of the fore- 
most authorities on prison adminis- 
tration in the United States. Though 
a strict disciplinarian, he believes in 
doing justice to the men under his 
charge. All Federal penitentiaries are 
conducted under a uniform system oi 
ruies, promulgated by the Department 
of Justice, and the administraticn of 
each is, therefore, along the same 
lines. At the same time, the warden 
has the power to carry out many of 
his own ideas, so long as he does not 
deviate from the general system out- 
lined. Mr. McClaughry has, there- 
fore, been able to put into effect many 
of his own rules, which have worked 
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out to the physical and moral benefit 
of the prisoners. 

He believes strongly in keeping the 
men employed at useful labor, both 
from the standpoint of their own good 
and to reduce the cost of maintenance 


to the government. During 1911 the 
average daily cost, per man, of feed- 
ing the convicts at Fort Leavenworth, 
was 114% cents. This low rate was 
largely due to the fact that the men 
themselves raised, on the prison farm, 
food supplies valued at $16,508.23, of 
which $5,078 represented hogs. The 
total daily cost of maintenance of each 
convict during the same period was 
about 55 cents. The physical activity 
of the men also resulted in an ex- 
ceedingly low death rate, there being 
but eleven deaths out of a total of 
1152 convicts. 
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Warden McClaughry is a strong be- 
liever in the classification of convicts. 
Under the old system, all prisoners 
were compelled to wear the striped 
suit—a glaring advertisement to the 
world of their degradation and shame. 
McClaughry adopted the system of 
graded apparel, by which those of the 
men who faithfully observed the rules 
of the institution were entitled to 
wear neat suits of a plain, solid color. 
When they fell from grace, through 
misconduct, back they went to the 
striped suit. Under this system, the 
men were given a powerful motive to 
be good. 

Wherever possible, the warden pur- 
sues the policy of assigning the men 
to such work as they are best suited 
to perform. Those who are equipped 
by education and experience for office 
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duties, are given clerical positions in 
the office, while those who have fol- 
lowed a particular trade on the outside 
are given similar duties in the prison. 

The warden is a great hand to se- 
cure his information from the men 
himself, and frequently goes in and 
out amongst the convicts, observing, 
questioning, listening. The men all 
know that, however stern he may be 
. when occasion demands, they will al- 
ways be given a “square deal” by 
him. 

Mr. McClaughry is strongly opposed 
to the sentencing of men to life im- 
prisonment, without some hope of ul- 
timate freedom. He believes that the 
ends of justice are secured, and bet- 
ter men made out of convicts, by giv- 
ing them an incentive to lead model 
lives in prison, through the hope of 
thereby receiving their freedom. In 
speaking of his plan he said: 

“After having observed the working 
of the life sentence for about thirty- 
five years, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a mistake as now 


executed. As. a punishment for, or 
deterrent of, the crime of murder, I 
think it has been demonstrated to be a 


failure in most States. I believe that 
better results will be obtained by 
construing the life sentence as inflicted 
by courts or juries, to mean the ex- 
pectancy of life according to the stand- 
ard insurance tables, figured from the 
date when the prisoner fs received at 
the penitentiary; then allow the pris- 
oners to earn ‘good time’ on that sen- 
tence so construed.” 

A number of very thrilling escapes 
have occurred from the Fort Leaven- 
worth penitentiary. Probably the most 
daring and successful attempt in the 
history of the institution occurred 
some six years ago. At that time the 
prisoners were confined in the old 
prison, and the farm maintained by 
the convicts was located along some 
bottom lands bordering on the Mis- 
souri River. One of the convicts em- 
ployed on the farm, possessed of un- 
usual courage and daring, determined 
to escape at a favorable opportunity. 
When the corn had grown to a height 
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above a man’s head, ‘he succeeded in 
hiding himself in the corn field, at the 
end of the day’s work. Owing to ap- 
proaching darkness, it was necessary 
for the guards to take the remaining 
men to the prison before they could in- 
stitute a thorough search for the miss- 
ing convict. During this time the man 
succeeded in reaching the banks of 
the Missouri River. When darkness 
arrived, he swam the river, which was 
over a mile wide at that point, and 
landed on the opposite shore, in the 
midst of some dense woods. Here he 
spent the night, drying his wet clothes 
and planning his future progress out 
ot the country. 

He was absolutely penniless and 
was garbed in the black and white- 
striped suit of the prison, which he 
knew would instantly betray him to 
the first observer. But he was not , 
long in devising a plan for “changing 
his spots.” The woods were thick with 
black walnut trees, loaded with a new 
crop of nuts, the juice from the hulls 
of which leave a very dark stain. With 
these hulls he succeeded in securing 
enough juice to stain his suit and cap 
a dark brown. 

He knew that every farmer for 
miles around would be on the watch 
for him, eager to earn the standing re- 
ward offered by the government for 
news of escaped prisoners. By lying 
low during the day and traveling only 
by night, he succeeded in eluding de- 
tection, though he frequently heard his 
pursuers as they beat the woods for 
him. At night he foraged from near- 
by farmhouses, and each day, as his 
beard grew longer, he became more 
confident of getting out of the danger 
zone. After several days of ceaseless 
watching and careful progress he 
reached a point a dozen or so miles 
down the river from Leavenworth. 
Here he stole a small boat tied to the 
river bank, and under cover of dark- 
ness, floated down to Kansas City, 
where he abandoned the craft and dis- 
appeared. This man was subsequently 
captured, through his own careless- 
ness, and returned to prison, but his 
daring and the ingenuity with which he 
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overcame every obstacle to his escape, 
brought him so much notoriety that an 
enterprising publisher got out a his- 
tory of his experiences, which met 
with a ready sale. 

On another occasion, a convict suc- 
ceeded in escaping by hiding in a 
wagonload of loose hay which was 
being hauled from the prison farm. 
Thereafter, the guards made it a point 
to run sharp pitchforks through every 
load of hay removed from the farm, 
and no convicts were subsequently 
found anxious enough to enjoy free- 
dom at the expense of being pierced 
in this manner. 

Several years ago, the Secret Ser- 
vice agents of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were notified that a large num- 
ber of almost perfect counterfeit bills 
were being circulated in the Missouri 
Valley towns. For months they worked 
on the case before they learned that 
the source of this bad money was in 
the Federal prison at Fort Leaven- 
worth. So cunningly was the “plant” 
concealed that the prison authorities 


vehemently denied the. possibility of 
counterfeit money being made within 


the prison walls. Through the con- 
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fession of the go-between, however, 
they learned that the bills were manu- 
factured by a convict employed in the 
photographic laboratory. By profes- 
sion he was a steel engraver, and with 
the facilities available through his 
prison work, he could not resist the 
temptation to test his skill in produc- 
ing “queer” money. The paper and 
necessary chemicals not found in the 
laboratory were secured through an old 
grocery-delivery man, whose honesty 
through many years of continuous ser- 
vice was so universally accepted by 
the prison guards that his packages 
were only perfunctorily examined be- 
fore delivery. 

In connection with the penitentiary, 
the Department of Justice maintains a 
Bureau of Criminal Identification, 
where the Bertillon system of identi- 
fication is carried out in all its details. 
Up to July 1st of last year there were 
on file in this bureau 29,699 photo- 
graphs and records, and 29,534 finger 
print records of criminals. This bu- 
reau is in charge of M. W. McClaughry 
—who spent several years in the Ber- 
tillon office in Paris to familiarize him- 
self with the work. 


























THE DAY’S DISGUISE 


BY LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


“Each day is a king in disguise.’—EMERSON. 


Endless the weary days in tattered beggar’s dress— 

Days that I witless named: Want, Sorrow, Loneliness— 

Passed in disguise and left upon my tight-shut door, 

A secret tally writ in hieroglyphic score. 

Last round the cryptogram some hand a circle drew; 

There in the cartouch then (a sovereign mark I knew), 

There, unerasable, was set the judgment seal 

Of king whose verdict knows nor error nor appeal. 

Each day a king had passed with gifts he might not leave. 

Had I reached hand but to give, I had been one to receive. 

This then the old cryptogram so hard still to understand, 

Life is made beggar or king for us in the way we hold out 
our hand. 
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BY RONALD TEMPLE 


OT ALONE the little, quick 
intaking of breath—a trib- 
ute that even the most case- 


hardened ever pay to his 
Majesty—told of the presence of 
Death. 

The operating room was in a disor- 
der unknown for any lesser cause. Here 
a hot water bag had been hurriedly 
dropped to the floor; there, an un- 
corked bottle of saline solution, with 
its attendant syringe lying on a pile 
of used bandages, attested to the fran- 
tic efforts of the anesthizer. In- 
struments were allowed to lay hap- 
hazard as they had been picked up, 
and dropped. The surgeon lifted, and 
peered intently under, the patient’s 
eyelids. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and turned from the table. Death 
had passed from the room accompan- 
ied by one, lately the operative. 

Normality returned to the workers. 
The nurses bestirred themselves at 
their tasks of reducing chaos to order, 
while the surgeon and his assistant, 
the anesthizer and the _internes, 
trooped off to the “scrubbing. up” 
room. A little later, Dr. Warr, the 
operating surgeon, sat in the physi- 
cians’ library with several of the hos- 
pital staff. A thoughtful expression 
was on his features as he meditatively 
lighted his cigar, absently holding the 
‘ match until its flame burned close to 
his fingers. His surgical reputation 
was of that calibre that can afford to 
lose occasional cases without hurt to 
it; nevertheless, his analytical mind 
retraced each step of the operation, 
commending here, condoning there, 
condemning where there was a possi- 
bility. Finally he flicked the burnt- 
out match into a nearby tray, and 
young Trevor, of the “House,” broke 
the ruminative silence. 


? 


“Pity his system was so ‘all in,’ sir,’ 
he observed deferentially to Warr. 

Warr nodded, still absently; and 
Manon, the bacteriologist and cynic, 
added: 

“System be hanged. That’s all you 
youngsters think of. Ever hear of 
such a thing as germs?” 

“Our operating rooms are as clean 
as any on record,” objected Trevor, 
hotly. He was primarily responsible 
for their sterility. 

“Granted: but all germs  aren’t 
mundane, by a long shot, son,” re- 
sponded the eminent bacteriologist. 
“Don’t you be led astray by any such 
nonsense. There are intangible germs 
produced by. an intellectual—a spir- 
itual condition—that are a thousand 
times more insidious than any pro- 
duced by a physical one.” 

He leaned back in his chair com- 
placently, and young Trevor—in- 
tensely wrapped up in the material 
side of his profession—allowed as 
near a snort of incredulity to escape 
him as he dared. 

“Take this case upstairs, for in- 
stance,” continued Manon. “Blood 
counts accurate—absolutely physical 
germ proof conditions, as you have re- 
marked, Trevor—Hall, a careful and 
competent anesthizer—patient in the 
prime of his life—and Warr to perform 
an operation that eight out of ten per- 
sons submit to successfully daily, 
throughout the civilized world. By 
the way, you knew the operative out- 
side, Warr?” 

Warr nodded. 

“Indifferently,” he replied. “He 
had been a man of some means and 
business prominence: was an occult- 
ist possessed of some rather—er— 
sketchy, not to say extraordinary, hal- 
lucinations on the subject of reincar- 
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nation—his own, I mean. Told me at 
one time, I recall, that it was impera- 
tive one should de-incarnate to pay 
for a misuse of intellectual powers in 
each life. There was no uncertainty 
of quo vadis in his mind.” 

“Germs,” reiterated Manon, strik- 
ing the arm of his chair with his hand, 
“spiritual germs. You deny ‘em be- 
cause they are intangible to your intel- 
lect, but I affirm they have the same 
relative values to present life, and 
what we call death, as the typhus 
germ has to its fever. We bacteriolo- 
gists are scarcely yet on the threshold 
of our knowledge.” 

“Surely, doctor,” objected Trevor, 
“you don’t base your practice on such 
flim-flam as reincarnation?” 

“Do you credit evolution?” queried 
Manon. 

“Why—er—yes, of course.” 

“Show me the difference between 
that and reincarnation,” challenged 


Manon, impatiently. “Do you suppose 
that a Force that has nursed the intel- 
lectuality of the world from primeval 
stages to a mastery of mathematics, 


and the intricate details necessary to 
a comprehension of music, would 
childishly destroy a carefully built up 
intellect ?” 

“Meaning by your 
questioned Warr. 

“That you only lost a material body 
upstairs, Warr. And it isn’t only a 
hypothesis either. I'll illustrate.” 

Manon’s animation departed, and 
he sank back into his chair again, tak- 
ing up his story in the conventional 
tones of a raconteur. 

“Some years since,” he began, “I 
was connected with a commission 
investigating the causes of ‘sleeping 
sickness’ on the west coast of Africa. 
This part doesn’t enter into the story 
at all, saving as a reason for its local- 
ity. The section of the country I -was 
assigned to among the ‘rivers’ was 
mostly far up the Doulubugu, among 
the mangrove swamps, and pretty well 
into the heavier jungle; in short, my 
researches took me afar into small 
native settlements generally unknown. 
I had a dhow and a crew of kroo boys, 


hypothesis ?” 
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and a young post-graduate from Hei- 
delburg as chemist, assistant and com- 
panion. Our general plan of campaign 
was to keep pushing on up-stream till 
we touched a village where signs of 
the disease had made themselves 
manifest, and gather data there of 
our tests and deductions. These 
memoranda were subsequently filed at 
the various expeditionary division 
headquarters, but I am bound to say 
that they contributed very little to- 
ward the ultimate success of investi- 
gations. However, that—as Kipling 
says—is another story. 

“Necessarily, our progress was slow, 
but as I and Shultz, my assistant, were 
new to the country, we were not much 
troubled by the monotony of it. Dur- 
ing daylight hours our time was mostly 
occupied in waging a hopeless battle 
against the swarms—flocks would be 
a better term—of mosquitoes; but 
when evenfall came creeping down the 
river reaches, the jungle would 
awaken, and then we seemed to be 
moving through some imaginary land 
of our boyhood dreams. Grey and red 
wing-tipped parrots would flash across 
from clearing to clearing, startling 
sleepy little groups of monkeys into 
shrill screams and moans which sub- 
sided as quickly, until startled afresh 
with terror by the sudden whine of 
some nearby leopard. At times, a 
crocodile would scrape his hideous 
scales against the overhanging oysters 
growing on the bank tree-roots, and 
sink with a nasty little splash among 
the hippo kank; while back of it all 
the dog-gorillas barked their chal- 
lenges from peak to peak of the high- 
lands. Ex Africa seenper aliquid 
novem. And here it was that the first 
train of thought in spiritual bacteriol- 
ogy was started in my mind. 

“One afternoon, as the long shadows 
were beginning to blend into the car- 
peting that dusk lays over the river, 
we were startled by a series of guttu- 


. ral cries close to the bank against 


which we had moored for our evening 
meal. Then we discerned a form, half- 
hidden by the undergrowth, crawling 
and flopping toward the dhow. Shultz, 
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my assistant, was the first to discern 
it, and thinking it to be a wounded go- 
rilla, was for potting it then and there, 
until I knocked his gun-barrel into the 
air. Unless unavoidable I confess to 
a repugnance for killing an anthropoid 
ape. If you don’t believe it, try once, 
and 1’ll wager your sensations won’t 
be vastly different to those of an in- 
tentional murderer. Anyway this 
form-thing settled all controversy on 
that subject by suddenly rearing its 
head and wailing aloud for help in 
Coast lingo. We got him aboard at 
once, and I saw, from the formation of 
his skull, that he was an Ajuba negro. 
He was in bad shape, all shot to pieces 
physically, and arms bent to flinders. 
But what attracted my attention most 
was the expression in his eyes. If 
ever I peered beneath the veil into 
raw, naked Fear, it was when I looked 
into those eyes. That night I sawed off 
his arms, and a couple of days later I 
found him well enough to answer a few 
questions. 

“*You been play him gorilla-man ?’ 


I asked in Coast palaver, touching his 
eyes as I spoke. 

“His mouth dropped with a curious 
quaver at the corners as he answered 
wanly: ‘My vrau mak-um Gmn too 
much all same look my—how you 
savy, dokitar?’” 


“Translate, please,” interrupted 
Warr. Manon, glancing toward Warr, 
was aware that the stub of his cigar 
had been allowed to grow cold in his 
absorption in the tale. This unspoken 
tribute to his powers as a raconteur 
warmed Manon afresh. 

“Wait a bit,” he objected. “Suf- 
fice it that at the instigation of his 
vrau, or woman, something called Gmn 
had looked too closely into his eyes.” 

“Beg pardon?” queried Trevor. 

“Gmn,” grunted Manon. “Gmn.” 

“Seems a bit difficult,” observed 
Warr. 

“A little—at first;” explained 
Manon. “You don’t say it, y’know— 
just chuckle in your windpipe and 
grunt like a dyspeptic trying to clear 
his throat. It’s a bit trying on the 
amateur tonsil, though.” 
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your word for it,” 
“Proceed, please, 


“Tll_ take 
laughed Trevor. 
Doctor.” 

“T’ll give you his story in my own 
words best,” Manon went on. “In plot 
it was simple. Yoga—that was the 
fellow’s name and style, it appeared— 
was a ‘black tracker’ from Senegal 
way, where he had operated for some 
years with varying fortune. Finally 
drifting to the Doulubugu in the wake 
of a ‘feather hunter’-—in whose ser- 
vice he amassed sufficient of this 
world’s goods to settle down—he had 
decided to remain there, building him- 
self a hut on the outskirts of one of 
the smaller native settlements from 
which he subsequently took to himself 
a woman. Thereafter it appears he 
followed his calling with varying suc- 
cess through several uneventful years, 
until finally befell that hunting trip 
which was to mark a peculiar epoch in 
his psychology, and incidentally to 
turn the trend of my mind working in 
new channels. About this time, it ap- 
peared, he took one of his semi-annual 
trips, keeping a weather eye open for 
any chance ivory, and was rewarded 
for his pains by being rushed by a 
‘bull’ elephant, who undertook a game 
of foot-ball with him—yYoga represent- 
ing the ball. His account of the play 
was sketchy in the extreme, but Yoga 
thought he’d have been going still 
only for a mahogany tree that got in 
his way. At any rate it knocked him 
silly—I verified the crack across his 
skull—and I fancy his subsequent 
balminess was due to it. Not that he 
suffered much ill effecis after his re- 
covery of consciousness, at first— 
Coast niggers are tougher than the 
veneered male of gentler claims and 
species—but tracing his subsequent 
mental and moral disintegration back 
along its course, I am inclined to affix 
that encounter with the rogue ‘bull’ as 
the date of the beginning of the end. 

“It seems that, following his recov- 
ery, Yoga started homewards, and be- 
ing badly out of luck that trip, potted 
a couple of gorillas—dog and male— 
taking their offspring along to Mrs. 
Yoga as a peace offering. Mrs. Yoga 
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took to the youngster—he was only a 
few months old at that time—with the 
natural affection of the negroid for 
pets of all sorts, and inflicted the name 
of Gmn on the little beggar. Thus af- 
fairs proceeded in the house of Yoga 
for some time following Gmn’s advent 
into it. 

“During these succeeding years 
Yoga was absent much on ‘black track- 
ing’ business bent, and Mrs. Yoga 
found little Gmn a great assistance 
about the hut. He learned from her to 
help with the chores, and so on, and 
from Yoga to chew hasheesh and 
spear fish. But most of all, he loved 
the long days of berry picking with 
Mrs. Yoga—he and she together, with 
. baskets slung about their necks. Natu- 
rally, Gmn grew rapidly, attaining his 
full four odd feet of height before the 
Yogas noticed how the years had 
slipped away. About this time it was 
that Yoga manifested the first outward 
effects of that crack he had sustained 
on his skull from the ‘bull” elephant 
and mahogany tree combined. He be- 
came moody and morose, followed by 
occasional fits of sullenness and de- 
pression, which later developed into 
a cunning ugliness. His habits, never 
of the best, grew cruder—more ani- 
mal like; and all the while Gmn would 
sit in his corner of the hut chewing 
hasheesh and grinning with-his big, 
blue gums bared at Mrs. Yoga. Pretty 
much Gmn and the madam seem to 
have ignored Yoga, and when he got 
too insistent they put him outside to 
chew his hasheesh alone. This was 
insulting. Furthermore, Gmn_ had 
grown too big and powerful. Yoga 
discovered this one day when attempt- 
ing to lick him with a spear-haft for 
some offense. Gmn took the spear 
away, and sat Yoga down on his 
haunches. Then he gripped Yoga’s 
jaw with his big, hairy fist, and 
shoved Yoga’s head around so that he 
could look into his eyes. If you will 
look into the eyes of any animal you 
will read there all that the Scriptures 
have ever told—and a little bit more— 
about the Fall of Man. It is not good 
to let any animal—least of all a half 
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man-thing—know that he has put the 
fear of God into you. Gmn saw that 
Yoga savvied, and his liver-colored 
lips curled back over his big, blue 
gums as he released his grip on the 
man’s jaw. After that Yoga cut out 
the lickings, and retired to bed each 
night with his spear for company in 
place of Gmn—it had been his pre- 
vious custom to use Gmn’s thick, furry 
body in the nature of a foot-warmer 
when the night mists from the swamps 
sent the little chills wriggling up and 
down his spine. Thereafter, the rela- 
tive positions of Yoga and Gmn be- 
came reversed. Mind you, this whole 
business was simply a question of 
mental disintegration—as far as Yoga 
was concerned; or call it soul devolu- 
tion if you choose. The fact remains 
that there was nothing the matter with 
Yoga physically. Nor any reason— 
saving the one—why he should have 
permitted Gmn to assume the mastery 
over him. Another year passed, and 
during it Gmn became almost ludi- 
crously human, to the huge delight of 
Mrs. Yoga. He learned to eat with 
the family, and was an adept in sup- 
plying the larder. Also he had discov- 
ered a way of making himself thor- 
oughly understood; and whenever 
Yoga expressed an inclination to ob- 
ject to the household arrangements, 
Gmn would grip him by the jaw and 
make Yoga look into his eyes for a 
minute or so. Oh, yes, poor Yoga 
savvied excellently well! Mrs. Yoga 
appears to have backed Gmn up in all 
this, and between the two of them they 
reduced Yoga to the position of a veri- 
table cypher. Eventually this treat- 
ment got on what were left of the out- 
cast’s nerves, and without any warning 
he made for Gmn with an axe one day. 
Gmn caught a flash of Yoga’s eyes, 
and he saw that the mark of the beast 
was on him. Exactly what the out- 
come might have been is impossible 
of conjecture, for at this juncture Mrs. 
Yoga took a hand in the scrap on be- 
half of her favorite. Then it was that 
Yoga thinks he saw red—and when he 
came to his senses Gmn had gone 
through the roof thatch, and only a 
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pool of blood on the earth floor of the 
hut reminded Yoga that his vrau had 
gone from him also—forever. He 
stared into the pool quite a little time, 
studying out the ethics of life from his 
altered point of view—then as the 
earth floor sucked up the pool slowly 
he became aware of a far away bark- 
ing from towards the highlands. Again 
Yoga savvied, and he arose and beat 
his naked chest with his bare fists, and 
howled back to the bark of the dog- 
gorilla. Then, fear gripping him by 


the heels, he grabbed his spear and ran 

into the heaviest dank of the jungle, 

in the opposite direction. 
* * * 


*, 


“Some years seem to have elapsed 
—a perfect hiatus in Yoga’s cosmos 
—when, unaccountably, as may hap- 
pen in certain phases of aphasia, 
Yoga awoke to a recollection of his 
former life. He had drifted pretty 
far back in the disintegration process, 
and was living close to the beast— 
gnawing raw marrow bones of carniv- 
orous animals, or, when these were 
scarce, living off berries and tree-gum. 
Not more completely did Nebuchad- 
nezzar deincarnate than poor Yoga, I 
call him poor Yoga, for I have always 
felt that in reality he was the one 
against whom Nature, in its experi- 
mentations, sinned mostly. Then, as 
I say, came the awakening. It sud- 
denly struck Yoga as not a little odd 
that he should be out ‘black-tracking’ 
during the rains—for that was the sea- 
son when the knowledge of whom he 
was began to reassert itself—and he 
determined to retrace his steps hore- 
ward. On the way he caught himself 
often wondering how Mrs. Yoga and 
little Gmn were getting along, and he 
filled his loin-cloth with many bright- 
colored berries for Gmn to play with. 
You see, he had forgotten all former 
fear of Gmn, and remembered only the 
funny little furry pet he had brought 
to his hovel. Once on the way he 
stopped to drink from a sunken pool, 
but an angry hiss from its ledge forced 
him to forego his intentions. This re- 
called to him a time—he thought it 
but yesterday—when an asp had sunk 
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its fangs in his ankle bone, and his 
vrau had saved his life by sucking the 
poison from the wound. No slightest 
meaning of the hot deed wrought upon 
her by him crossed his mind, and he 
took thought upon something to bring 
her as a present also. Then he be- 
thought him of orchids, the tendrils 
of which would furnish new strings 
for her marimba; so, lerigthening his 
journey considerably in the quest of 
these, he came at last one forenoon to 
the door of his hut. All was quiet 
about and within. He entered; the hut 
was empty. Through a large rent in 
the thatched roof the rain had poured 
down, and the floor was a puddling 
mess. He wondered a little at this 
neglect, then, conjecturing that Mrs. 
Yoga and Gmn were probably away 
on a berrying expedition, he sat down 
upon a nearby tree stump to await 
their home-coming. So the long day 
passed uneventfully, Yoga crooning 
a song of some almost forgotten Sene- 
gal folk-lore, and stripping the or- 
chid tendrils against Mrs. Yoga’s 
homecoming. Presently the waning 
sun drew the tree-trunks longer and 
longer, until like a molten ball of cop- 
per it dropped down into the river, and 
dusk came creeping like a gaunt jackal 
over the land. Still Yoga chanted on, 
happily. The moon arose for its 
night ride, pouring patches of phos- 
phorus on the ink pools of the river, 
and drawing the long bamboo poles 
into a gridiron of bars. An utter still- 
ness lay over the jungle. Finally 
Yoga became uneasy at the loudness 
of his own voice. Then he raised his 
head and peered directly before him. 
His hut was set in a clearing on the 
river bank, three sides of the clearing 
being girt with dense undergrowth. A 
bush was moving stealthily, and pres- 
ently a great hairy paw—all grey and 
distinct in the moonlight—pushed 
aside the intervening bough. Yoga 
noticed—with the devilish perspicacity 
for trivialities that our minds affect at 
the tensest of moments—that the hairs 
on the back of the paw and the fore- 
arm were clotted with stale blood, and 
the recollection of a pool of blood on 
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the hut flooring came unexpectedly to 
him. The bushes parted and Gmn 
waddled into the moon-patch, grip- 
ping the ground with curling toes. 
Yoga sat petrified as Gmn crossed the 
intervening space. He noticed as in 
a dream the pulpy, liver-colored lips 
curling back over the big blue gums 
with their cruel, yellow fangs—then 
Yoga savvied, and fainted. 

“When he came-to, he was lying in 
darkness. Before him was a narrow 
slit, through which a patch of moon- 
light was just making less dim the in- 
terior of a cave. Something heavy 
was holding him down, and a hot, fetid 
breath was upon his face. A huge, 
hairy hand gripped his jaw, shoved 
his head around. He looked up into 
the eyes of Gmn. 

“After an interminable time Gmn 
relaxed his hold on Yoga, and arose. 
He crossed to the mouth of the cave 
with absurd, ungainly strides—ever 
since his domicile with the Yogas, 
Gmn had disdained the use of all- 
fours—and peered without. Evidently 


some plan had already formulated it- 
self in his dawning intellect, for pres- 
ently he uttered a short, guttural grunt 


of satisfaction. He returned to the 
still recumbent Yoga, and, lifting the 
man, placed his legs astraddle his big, 
hairy thigh. Thus burdened, Gmn 
squeezed through the cave slit. On 
the ledge outside he paused. A deep 
gorge, crested with heavy-limbed 
mahoganies, lay just beneath them. 
Gmn swung for the nearest bough, and 
so passed across the gorge. Higher 
up on the other side he came down to 
ground with his burden. There Gmn 
sat Yoga down very gently on his 
haunches, and squatting opposite, re- 
garded Yoga intently. He did not ap- 
pear to ‘have it in’ for Yoga mali- 
ciously—so Yoga explained: seemed 
rather to be striving after some with- 
held something. Yoga thinks he and 
Gmn must have regarded each other 
in this wise for quite some little time. 
Above them the moonlight splashed 
through the heavy leaves of the clus- 
tered mahoganies; below them a wind 
sang through the gorge—so far below 
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that it was as faint as the tinkle of a 
marimba’s orchid strings. Otherwise, 
about them was an utter silence. 

“Suddenly Yoga again savvied. It 
came to him in a flash what Gmn was 
after—and with the knowledge came 
the filling up of the hiatus in his own 
life. Link by link his slow, race- 
bound brain pieced together the links 
of his disintegration, and he saw that 
he had been living backwards. As he 
had deincarnated, so Gmn, drawing up- 
on Yoga’s spiritual strength, had been 
struggling to evolute. The children of 
earth who live closest to the real 
are privileged to approach a nearer 
view of the portals of Life and Death 
than are their more veneered brethren. 
Yoga’s vision came upon him at the 
eleventh hour—what that vision was I 
might not question him. But it dawned 
swiftly upon Yoga that even physical 
Death, awaiting him at the bottom of 
the sheer-sided gorge, was preferable 
to having his Soul sucked from him by 
a half man-thing. He may have been 
something of an unconscious altruist, 
also—may Yoga. Swift as his thought 
he came to his feet and flung himself 
outward upon the night wind that 
moaned up the gully below. 

“In the morning he found himself 
wedged half way down the face of the 
cliff, somehow, while above him the 
bobbing head of a gorilla peered over 
the ledge, making horrible grimaces 
and spitting at him from time to time. 
Somehow Yoga.found his way out of 
the gully. 

Manon ceased abruptly, and for a 
moment there was silence. Finally 
Trevor spoke: 

“Well?” he queried. 

Warr arose, and laid his smoked- 
out cigar on the tray. 

“It happens that my late patient— 
the operative upstairs—was also some- 
thing of a Reincarnationist,” said he. 
“He, however, sought what Yoga re- 
fused. Therein he resembled your an- 
thropoid ape, Gmn. Who shall blame 
either? I am inclined to credit some- 
what a theory of spiritual bacteriology. 
I am obliged to you, Manon. Good- 
night.” 





THE LAW OF RECOMPENSE 


BY ELIZABETH VORE 


Chapter I. 


“She comes, the Lady-knight— 
Trusting to chivalry, 
Secure in innocence, 
Her tender eyes alight 
With purpose ever sure, 
With gentle heart and pure— 
She comes the Lady-knight.” 


RITZHAUSEN stopped short 
in astonishment, drew the col- 
lar of his overcoat up around 
his neck, for it was raining dis- 
mally, and listened as the voices in 
the rich musical tones of a male quar- 
tette arose upon the night in the dim 
light of the archway where the old 
church, half-covered with ivy, occu- 
pied a corner of the cross streets. The 
forms of the singers were plainly dis- 
cernible—and lo! what was this? 

A slender figure, black-robed with 
a long cloak or wrap of some light 
material, came swiftly, silently down 
the street, and the tall man in the 
overcoat saw distinctly the clear, pure 
outlines of a face, colorless save for 
the scarlet of the sweet, proud mouth. 

A veil or scarf, or some knitted 
thing soft and white, covered the 
head. The contour of the face was 
delicate, but strong. The large, ear- 
nest eyes looked straight ahead, pur- 
poseful and clear. As she passed the 
singers silently—so silently that she 
seemed to drift past them as a shadow, 
a pale wraith of the rain, again the 
voices burst forth and took up the 
refrain: 


“She comes, the Lady-knight, 
Trusting to protection, 
Faithful, pure and strong; 
Her eyes with hope alight— 
And blessings shall attend 


On all who call her friend, 
She comes—the Lady-knight.” 


Fritzhausen’s astonisment held him 
immovable for a moment; he saw the 
slender figure recede, grow dimmer, 
and disappear in the darkness and 
mists of the night, while the air was 
still vibrating to the rise and fall of 
the rich, musical voices of the chant. 
There was something almost weird in 
it—the rain and the night and the 
woman’s sweet, pale face—her noise- 
less approach and silent passing, held 
a strong element of the unusual. 

“Of all things wonderful!” muttered 
Fritzhausen. “What mystery is this— 
and what the meaning?” 

The last notes of the music died 
away. Fritzhausen caught his breath; 
he seemed to be awakening from a 
dream, and asked himself if he were 
in the Twentieth Century. 

The singers receded into the dimly- 
lighted corridors. Some one pushed 
past them, and came out, almost run- 
ning over Fritzhausen in his haste. 

“Eh!” he ejaculated. “I beg pardon 
—these streets are so dimly lighted! 
Stupid blunder! No end of apolo- 
gies!” 

“It’s all right!” said Fritzhausen, 
good-naturedly, recovering himself, 
and noticing that the man who had 
so nearly sent him measuring his 
length on the sidewalk was fair, young 
and an exceedingly well-looking young 
fellow in a modish suit of English 
tweed, he looked a good deal shaken 
up himself; his fine face was flushed, 
and his decidedly pleasant eyes held 
sincere regret. 

Fritzhausen deliberately picked up 
his hat, which the sudden onslaught of 
the new-comer had sent spinning into 
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the street, and replaced it upon his 
head. 

“Oh, I say!” cried the younger man, 
“TI might have done that! I caused the 
mischief!” 

“It’s all right!” said Fritzhausen 
again. “It won’t hurt a man to bend 
his back to a bit of real work now and 
then.” He laughed good humoredly, 
the immaculate, well-groomed appear- 
ance of him bespoke the man of 
wealth. 

“Would you mind telling me if you 
noticed the lady who has just passed? 
While they were singing? It seemed 
as if one was almost compelled to be- 
lieve they were singing to her.” 

“To her? Never! for they do not 
know her! Of her, yes—about her, 
quite true! No man would dare speak 
to her, or sing to her—unless she spoke 
first. Yet, in a way, it is a serenade. 
They sing it whenever she passes— 
which is frequently. Whether or not 
she knows it is in her honor, one can- 
not say. She gives no sign that she 
is conscious of the song or the singers. 


As for telling you much about her, do 
I not wait in this old archway every 
night of my life to catch a glimpse of 
her, should she chance to pass? And 
by all the questions I have asked I can 
learn only very little.” 

He had taken off his hat at first 


mention of her, and stood, looking 
very young and very handsome, his 
fair, curly head bared to the rain. 

Fritzhausen gave him a swift, kindly 
glance. It was not curiosity which 
caused him to say: 

“We have met strangers—but why 
not be friends? I am_ interested. 
Won’t you join me at supper in my 
rooms uptown? We will stop at the 
nearest drug store or telephone sta- 
tion, and I will telephone an order to 
have the supper sent up. It’s a night 
to seek shelter and a fire. I am hun- 
gry, myself. My name is Hansel. 
What do you say to spending an even- 
ing together ?” 

The young man’s face would have 
repaid him if he had been looking for 
a reward. It was luminous. He re- 
placed his hat and held out his hand 
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with an eagerness that was almost 
boyish. 

“Why, to tell the truth, I am deu- 
cedly hungry,” he said. “Indoors and 
a fire, and pleasant company, on a 
beastly night like this sounds very at- 
tractive. I am no end obliged to you. 
My name is Hubart Pembroke. I 
came over here on business for our 
London house, and to confess the truth 
I’m homesick.” 

The two men who had met under 
such unusual circumstances continued 
on their way until they reached a tele- 
phone station, where Fritzhausen tele- 
phoned an order to have supper sent 
to his apartments. Then they hailed 
an omnibus, and a half hour later they 
had arrived at their destination. 

There was an open fire in the grate. 
The rooms were full of good cheer and 
warmth and characterized by an at- 
mosphere of luxury and elegance with- 
out the oppressiveness of too great 
grandeur. The tapestries and other 
furnishings were of rich, deep color- 
ing, adding to the atmosphere of 
warmth and cheerfulness. 

Outside, the storm beat with in- 
creasing violence against the windows. 
Neither of the men spoke for a time. 
The warmth of the fire was penetrat- 
ing their chilled limbs. And the com- 
fort was too great to be disturbed for 
the moment. But the minds of both 
men were occupied by the same 
thought—in the minds of both dwelt 
the same picture. The dim archway 
of the old church, the swirling mist of 
rain and wind, and the slender, 
strangely sweet face of the woman 
drifting past noiselessly, like a shadow 
silhouetted against the buildings as 
she sped by. 

Into Fritzhausen’s mind the refrain 
of the song drifted: 


“She comes the Lady-knight— 

Trusting’ to chivalry, 
Secure in innocence F 

His memory could go no _ further 
with the words, they evaded him, yet 
lured him. 

“What was it they sang?” he asked, 
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finally, which were the first words 
spoken between them. 

Pembroke lifted his voice—it was 
a clear, pure tenor, and sang the song 
the quartette had rendered in the arch- 
way of the old church. 

“It—is—beautiful,” said Fritzhau- 
sen, slowly. The spell was again upon 
him. “Your voice is one I congratu- 
late you upon possessing—I do not 
think you were in the quartette ?” 

Pembroke shook his head. His face 
flushed with pleasure at the praise so 
evidently sincere. 

Over the supper he told Fritzhau- 
sen all he knew of the woman who had 
so aroused the interest of both men. 

“She goes out very infrequently at 
night, almost never for social life or 
for recreation. Her errands are of 
mercy or business of importance, and 
fraught more often than otherwise 
with good for others. She is sent for 
in cases of sickness or trouble, and 
rain or shine she goes at the summons, 
and people take their troubles to her. 
Nothing hinders her—no one stops her 
—nor could they if they would. She 
is said to be connected with some 
scientific society of high acclaims. 

“They call her the Lady-knight— 
because she is a lady whose character 
is spotless and whose deeds are of a 
knightly character. She has lived for 
years in the shadow of the old church 
with her aged parents. Her mother is 
an invalid, her father a frail old man 
who belongs to a day gone by when 
mental ability counted more than 
money. 

“This is what I have learned of the 
Lady-knight. And no knight of olden 
days is more trusted or truer to the 
confidences reposed in her. Did you 
notice her face? How calm, how 
sweet, how pure P—was she not like a 
ray of the purest light against the 
darkness of the night? She is utterly 
fearless, they say, yet with a heart as 
gentle as a child’s. I would give, 
Hansel, half I own—aye, more than 
that, to know her!” 

Fritzhausen regarded him sympa- 
thetically. 

“She is years older than you, my 
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boy,” he said, kindly, as they resumed 
their places by the fire. “You can see 
that she is not a young woman.” 

“I have a special dislike for young 
women,” said Pembroke, relapsing in- 
to sudden gloom. 

“Best thing for this young fellow to 
take a header for London,” was Fritz- 
hausen’s mental comment. He smiled 
slightly in spite of himself, and said, 
briefly : 

“T’ve seen young chaps afflicted that 
way before—many a time; they al- 
ways recovered. It’s not natural. Par- 
don one who has just formed an ac- 
quaintance with you—I would prefer 
te say a friendship—but you are in 
danger, my boy, of becoming infatu- 
ated with some one you neither know 
nor could hope anything from—in 
view of what you have told me, of 
course it is natural and legitimate that 
you should be interested in a situation 
and a character so unusual—but per- 
mit an older man to warn you against a 
stronger sentiment.” 


Pembroke smiled 
fully. 

“T am not altogether a fool,” he said 
protestingly. “She comes, the Lady- 
knight,’ he sang the words softly, a 
minor strain in his clear, musical voice, 
“but—she—will—never—come for 
me!” he added in a subdued tone. 

It was not a moment for spoken 
words. Fritzhausen knew this. He 
arose slowly, and crossing the room to 
the piano, took up the violin. 

He drew the bow softly across the 
strings a few times and began to play. 

Then he forgot all else but the 
music. The whole room was flooded 
with it—the soul of the man was 
speaking through the violin. The rip- 
pling notes arose and fell, rising again 
to tones of piercing sweetness—they 
throbbed out as if a human voice had 
spoken them. Human? Rather the 
tongues of angels mingling with winds 
and waves and sighing rain mists: 


somewhat rue- 


“She comes, the Lady-knight, 
Trusting to protection, 
Faithful, pure and true——” 
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It was as if the words themselves 
were sung in that wonderful, pulsat- 
ing music as the musician played on, 
as one seldom in a lifetime hears any- 
one play—as only one man in all 
Europe could play, and as the last 
exquisite notes died away, Pembroke, 
who had never taken his eyes from 
the player’s rapt face, started to his 
feet with a cry of wonder. 

“Good God!” he said. “Good God!” 
His eyes were full of tears. “You are 
Fritzhausen! You are Hansel Fritz- 
hausen! No other living man could 
play like that! What a stupid I am! 
I heard you play in London once when 
I was a shaver—and I have seen in- 
numerable pictures of you. What a 
donkey I was not to recognize you! I 
knew you, though, after the first few 
notes. I think I knew you after the 
first note you struck. It is a miracle! 
Genius is not a word to express it! 
How could you catch the song—and 
to play it like—— Ah, it is a mir- 
acle!” His voice broke. “To think— 
that you should be Fritzhausen!” 

“And you, my fine young scamp,” 
said Fritzhausen, regarding him with 
lazy amusement, “are Lord Hubart 
Pembroke—representing our London 
house, eh?” he added with a broad 
smile. 

“Great Caesar!” cried Pembroke, in 
astonishment. “How in the name of 
everything remarkable did you know 
that? Well, I am representing our 
London house—dad’s house—am I 
not? That wasn’t a tradiddle, as our 
Irish cousins say!” 

“Dad’s house—the Peerage of Pem- 
broke!” exclaimed Fritzhausen, laugh- 
ing. “Boy, London has failed to do 
her duty by you—or America has over- 
done it, I am not certain which. I met 
your mother in London at Lady AIl- 
bertson’s, and I happen to have an ex- 
cellent photograph of you in my inside 
pocket and a note for you, from your 
mother. I followed you from your 
hotel this evening with the settled 
purpose of capturing you and bringing 
you home with me. I knew you the 
moment you stepped out of the church, 
but your introduction to me was so 
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abrupt and _ unconventional”—he 
laughed his good-humored, infectious 
laugh—“that I had no opportunity to 
introduce myself with credentials; be- 
sides, the sound of the music in the 
dim old archway—got into my brain— 
that—and the wind and the rain— 
and ” He did not finish the sen- 
tence; a sudden embarrassment had 
entered his face, his eyes held a dis- 
turbed look. 

“Yes,” said Pembroke, 
“Yes.” 

He shaded his eyes with his slender, 
patrician hand, and the flash of a dia- 
mond in the ring he wore was not more 
brilliant than the boyish eyes wet with 
sudden tears. What the heart of the 
young Lord of Pembroke told him at 
that moment he did not reveal. 

“She might even belong to some one 
else—she might be married,” ventured 
Fritzhausen, as if to set at rest some 
doubt in his own mind. 

Pembroke shook his head. 

“She is not. That much I have 
learned. She might have been married 
at one time—she is free now. I ama 
gentleman,” he said, with a slight tinge 
of haughtiness, “and I come of a long 
line of gentlemen. I would not permit 
myself to become interested in an- 
other man’s wife, and under all cir- 
cumstances, my interest in any woman 
would be honorable.” 

“T need no such assurance from you, 
Pembroke,” said Fritzhausen, warmly. 
“Did I not know your father and 
mother, I should trust you instinc- 
tively. By the way, I must not neglect 
to give you the note,” he added. “The 
photograph is my property—your 
mother was good enough to give it to 
me.” 

Pembroke read the note, written in 
his mother’s delicate hand. “That set- 
tles it. The little mater says ‘come’— 
dad wants me.” He looked very rue- 
ful and very handsome. “Well, you 
have given me the pleasantest evening 
I have spent in America.” A little 
later he said good-night and took his 
departure. “I shall try to hear you at 
your next performance, before I sail,” 
he said in parting. 


gently. 
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The next day he telephoned: 

“Good-bye, Fritzhausen. God bless 
you!” he said. There was a sobbing 
note in his voice. “I’m off this noon 
on the ‘New Harlen’; she sails at 
12:10. Terrible news by cable—I 
haven’t any father! He’s dead; heart 
failure! Fritzhausen, it’s—it’s terri- 
ble! Thank God, I’ve heard you play 
once more—and that song! ‘She 
comes, the Lady-knight,’ but she will 
never come—for me, Fritzhausen!” 

“Brace up, boy; bear it like a man 
and an Englishman! Remember you 
are head of the peerage now—think 
of your mother! I will see you at the 
pier if I can cancel an engagement in 
time!” ; 

But when Fritzhausen reached the 
dock the ship was far out at séa, carry- 
ing back to English shores a sad-faced 
young fellow with an aching heart, and 
in all that expanse of tossing water 
there was not for him a single ray of 
sunshine. 


Chapter II. 


The great Master was playing to the 
largest houses that ever crowded an 


American theatre. For the first time 
the American public had the opportu- 
nity to hear Fritzhausen, and of 
all that vast audience that listened to 
that wonderful symphony of sound 
there was not one, irrespective of class, 
who did not recognize that he was 
the only Fritzhausen in all the world 
—and that there would never be an- 
other. 

Fritzhausen, himself—the genius of 
music lived in his music—with the 
same self-absorption that made it what 
it was—the inspiration of a lofty soul, 
receptive to the highest in the realms 
of sublime ideals. But now a new 
element had entered his soul, a tem- 
pestuous, restless spirit that chafed 
and struggled for freedom. The power 
and passion of it, the sweetness and 
tenderness of it, dominated the man 
and the music. The violin throbbed 
and vibrated like a living thing—with 
that wonderful, wistful, pulsating soul 
of music—in which the soul of the man 
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Fritzhausen and the genius Fritzhau- 
sen struggled like some wild, untamed, 
impotent thing for victory. 

Every evening Fritzhausen found 
himself taking his way toward the old 
church where he had first met Pem- 
broke. He went involuntarily—some- 
times reluctantly, drawn by some 
strong, indefinable compulsion which 
he was powerless to resist. He called 
himself an imbecile and an idiot—but 
he continued to go nevertheless, and 
stood in the shadowy arch of the old 
church, just where Pembroke had 
stood, his hat in his hand, his hand- 
some head bared, just as he had seen 
the young Lord Pembroke stand on 
that memorable evening when they 
had first met and known and loved 
each other. The spell was upon him. 
The spell that had held the boy en- 
thralled was upon the man, intensified 
a thousandfold. 

Sometimes he watched and waited 
in vain. Yet he was always at his 
post; and there were times when he 
was rewarded—suddenly, from an op- 
posite alcove of the old archway came 
the swift approach of muffled foot- 
steps, and silentiy the vested forms of 
the singers appeared, and with one ac- 
cord lifted their voices on the stillness 
of the night, and sang the serenade, 
and Fritzhausen knew that she was 
coming—knew that the one great, in- 
explicable, psychological moment for 
which he had been living since last he 
saw her—was at hand. 

Breathless, caught and held by a 
force which he could not and did not 
try to define, he waited—while every 
impulse of his being and every drop of 
his heart’s blood seemed to echo that 
remarkable chant, “She comes, the 
Lady-knight.” His heart was singing 
it. Above the voices of the singers 
the musician’s great impassioned soul 
seemed shouting the words in perfect 
rhythm with the voices of the quar- 
tette: “She comes——” Yes, Fritzhau- 
sen knew. He knew that she was com- 
ing—that she would come silently, 
noiselessly, speaking to no one, and 
drift past as a shadow—but a living, 
breathing, pulsating shadow—with a 
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face like a star—as pure and calm as 
if no emotion had ever stirred it; a 
face that lived in his heart, sleeping 
or waking—and would, Fritzhausen 
knew, live in it forever. 

He did not seek to know how the 
quartette gained their knowledge that 
she was coming; he did not wish to 
know—he gave himself up to the mys- 
tery of it, and did not care to solve it. 
As to whom the singers were he had 
no curiosity. He had learned all that 
could be learned of the situation from 
the boy. Boy, he asked himself in 
wild impatience, which was the man 
and which the boy? 

Every night during the performance 
while he played, his eyes vainly 
searched the audience—hopefully, but 
as night after night went by, almost 
despairingly. Was there in all the 
world but one person who cared not to 
hear the great Master? And oh, the 
bitterness of destiny—that it should 
be this one of all others! 

He, who played in the courts of 
kings, had no power, it seemed, to 
charm this sweet, calm wraith of the 
mists who went only at the call of 
duty—and never in all those vast au- 
diences had Hansel Fritzhausen’s eyes 
—those deep, wonderful eyes, with 
their growing shadows of pathos and 
pain, caught a glimpse of the face 
which was his greatest inspiration. 

On this evening something akin to 
despair was in his heart—the violin 
vibrated with the passionate agony of 
pleading appeal. The soul of the man 
arose above his genius and predomi- 
nated—calling for its own. Men wept 
and women sobbed. It was the man’s 
soul calling through the violin— 
callin ! 

Suddenly the entrance door of the 
theatre was pushed noiselessly ajar by 
a slender hand—some one passing, 
stood without, hesitated—entered—a 
woman, slight and delicate, enveloped 
in a long cloak or outer garment with 
something white and filmy tied over 
her head—— 

The music broke with a crash, and 
the hand of the great Master fell at 
his side. 


. filled the house. 
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Simultaneously from the vestibule 
came the most welcome sound that had 
ever come to Fritzhausen during all 
his career: there arose the chorus of a 
chant—familiar to him—in  well- 
trained male voices. As one in a. 
dream he heard them—as one in a 
dream he knew that they had saved 
him. 

When the last notes of the song died 
away, Fritzhausen raised the violin 
and continued the rendition of the 
number he had been playing, and no 
one but the quartette and Fritzhausen 
himself knew that the great Master 
had failed utterly, in the midst of his 
most remarkable performance. 

When he had finished the number 
he struck a few preliminary notes, and 
then softly, and with exquisite tender- 
ness, took up the refrain which the 
quartette had sung, and played it with 
improvised variations—played as he 
had never played before—as he would 
never play again: 

“She comes, the Lady-Knight.” 

The glorious, tempestuous music 
swelled higher and higher, and then— 
changing with a swift transition from 
its notes of victory, it sank to vibrating 
cadences as soft and low as _ the 
zephyrs of evening—on the rapt face 
of the musician there was a smile of 
ineffable sweetness, and looking down 
into that star-like face, with its won- 
dering, startled eyes, Fritzhausen 
knew that she had heard—and had 
come to him—for all time. 

When he had played the last note 
the enthusiasm of the audience broke 
all bounds; in the midst of the deafen- 
ing applause a sharp cry rang out: 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” the cry that 
strikes terror to the stoutest heart. Up 
in one of the galleries a crawling, livid 
tongue of flame leaped out, gaining 
volume as it advanced. 

“The theatre is on fire—lock the 
doors!” commanded a stentorian voice. 
Shrieks of terror and sobs of fright 
“Form into line,” 
shouted the voice, “it is your only 
hope!” The big man in the blue- 
coated uniform, was only partly 
heeded. People crowded—pushed and 
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trampled over each other, and above 
the trampling feet and cries of terror 
could be heard the ominous crackle of 
the flames, the smell of smoke filled 
the air, and drove the already fright- 
ened crowd frantic. 

“Form into line!” again shouted the 
voice. There was a desperate effort 
at obedience, when suddenly the door 
was burst open by an infuriated mob, 
and the mad rush began. 

At the first terrifying cry, Fritzhau- 
sen had laid down his violin, the vio- 
lin that had been with him in every 
part of the world, and was worth a for- 
tune, and springing from the platform 
made his way through the frantic 
crowd until he reached the side of the 
woman he had called through the voice 
of music—the woman had also an- 
swered that call and had come to face 
death with him—to die with him, per- 
haps. He read all this in her calm, 
true eyes, as they looked into his— 
eyes in which there was no regret, nor 
wavering, nor shadow of shrinkage, 
although her lips quivered as the 
mouth of a frightened child might 
have done. 

“Take my hand,” he said. There 
was a note of command in his voice, 
although it was lowered to inexpress- 
ible gentleness. 

She gave him her hand without a 
moment’s hesitation. He had expected 
none. , 

Holding her hand in a grasp that, 
while consciousness lasted nothing but 
his own indomitable will could have 
broken—together they struggled  to- 
wards the entrance in that never to 
be forgotten battle for life. Fritzhau- 
sen, for the time, was no more the 
master of the violin—but the Master— 
man with every atom of his manhood 
fighting for that which was dearer to 
him than life—-the life of the woman 
he loved. 

He bent his head towards her and 
spoke once again: 

“The worst is over,” he said, gen- 
tly; “if you can hold out a few mo- 
ments longer we shall reach the en- 
trance.” The whiteness of her face 
terrified him, and presently he saw it 
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but dimly through a cloud of smoke, 
—and then—something struck him a 
foul blow in the face, a volley of curses 
sounded beside him, and he saw her 
face recede, and saw it no more, nor 
anything else, for darkness engulfed 
him; some desperate brute, fighting for 
his life, had struck him a brutal blow 
and Fritzhausen went down and was 
trampled under foot by the maddened 
crowd that but a few moments before 
had worshiped at his shrine. 

Vaguely as darkness was engulfing 
him, he heard a sound that, living or 
dying, he would never forget—a wo- 
man’s cry, piercing, agonized, fren- 
zied: “Fiends! Do you thus reward 
the greatest genius God has given to 
the world!” 

5 * ck ao 

Out of those strange shadows that 
had engulfed him, his soul struggled 
painfully. Again the swirling smoke 
seemed stifling him. He wondered 
dimly why the shadows were so icy 
cold when the theatre was on fire, and 
then he saw a glimmer of light, a 
breath of fresh air was in his nostrils, 
his tortured, smarting lungs sought for 
it—he drew a long, deep, shuddering 
breath and opened his eyes. 

He was in the fresh, sweet air of 
night—the stars were shining overhead 
—and near to him, so near that he felt 
her breath upon his face, a woman’s 
face like a star of hope bent over him. 

“You are better?” she asked un- 
steadily. “Tell me—that all is well 
with you.” 

“All is well—with me,” he whis- 
pered faintly; “but the people—the 
people!” 

“All were saved,” she said, gently. 
“The fire was extinguished before the 
building went. They carried you out. 
I—I thought you were dead!” Her 
voice broke and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

Fritzhausen could not speak. 

When two people have faced death 
together, and by the mercy of God 
have suddenly found life granted 
them, conventions have no place. He 
simply reached up, and drawing her 
face down to his own, kissed her. 
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There was a touch of solemnity in his 
face, which robbed the act of any sac- 
rilege. The wind of evening blew 
her wraps aside slightly, and he saw 
the red cross on the sleeve of her 
gown. 

“You are a nurse of the Red Cross?” 
he asked, a swift intelligence flashing 
into his eyes. 

She shook her head, a 
smile on her lips. 

“Only by adoption,” she said, gen- 
tly, “although I could not have chosen 
a nobler occupation. The Red Cross 
Society loans me its uniform when my 
work takes me to localities where I 
might need its protection. The Red 
Cross is sacred to me, for it is also 
the emblem of the Admiral’s flag of 
the English army—and my mother is 
an Admiral’s daughter.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“You are wonderful,” he said, “won- 
derful. It is you who have been in 
my dreams, sleeping or waking, for 
years upon years; it is you who have 
inspired my music; it is you who have 
led me on and on to success and fame; 
you, you who are in my heart, and 
must be in it for all time!” Words 
seemed to fail him, his own eyes filled 
suddenly. In the silence she laid her 
tender face against his own. 

But even then, Fritzhausen knew 
that he was seriously injured. It 
seemed not to matter in that moment. 
Nothing made any difference. Noth- 
ing ever could make any difference to 
him now, and he said truly when he 
said that all was well with hira. 

But how seriously he was injured 
he did not know until afterwards 
when the doctors told him the truth. 
The career of Hansel Fritzhausen, the 
world’s greatest violinist, was ended— 
he would be a cripple as long as he 
lived. 

Some men might have offered to 
free the woman betrothed to him, but 
Fritzhausen knew. He read the heart 
of the woman he loved, as a man 
reads an open book, and he knew that 
nothing would turn her from him or 
cause her to leave him, and all he 
said was: 


shadowy 
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“You will have but a sorry husband, 
my Lady-Knight. Some women would 
consider it a sacrifice to link such a 
life as yours to one crippled and 
maimed.” 

“Sacrifice?” She laughed softly. 
“But you and I, Hansel, know differ- 
ently. The greater your need the 
greater my love. I am not ‘some wo- 
men.’ ” 

“No,” he said, “thank God you are 
not.” 


Her hand was in his, her radiant 


eyes were lifted to his own, and in 

that moment all the pain and bitter- 

ness of his misfortune and lost career 

slipped away from him forever. 
* ok 


* 


Pembroke to Fritzhausen. 


_ “Dear Old Man: The terrible news 
of your misfortune has reached me. 
The tragedy of it is beyond words. 
There has been a sad time here—we 
are still under the shadow of it—and 
now your letter brings the news of 
your misfortune. Your public career 
ended? It is incredible, unbelievable! 
I cannot grasp it. My heart is too full 
for words—dear old man! It’s a 
beastly world at best. 

“Still, Fritzhausen, don’t you know 
even in the direst disaster things hap- 
pen when you least expect them, 
which make them bearable. I am sure 
I never should have been able to bear 
these days of darkness and sorrow 
since dear dad left us, if it had not 
been for my cousin—several times re- 
moved—Helen. She came down from 
Italy, where her father has a fine old 
castle near Naples. She had never 
visited his mother’s people in Eng- 
land until since my father’s death. 

“Fritzhausen, you cannot imagine 
anything daintier or prettier or more 
utterly adorable! She is the sweetest 
morsel of humanity ever sent to bless 
the earth! 

“This letter is a dismal failure, be- 
lieve me. 

“Devotedly yours, 


“HUBART PEMBROKE.” 


Fritzhausen smiled broadly. 
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“Tt will be all right,” he said, with 
deep satisfaction. “Never a doubt of 
ag 

It made it easier for him to write 
the news of his engagement a little 
_ later, and his approaching marriage, 
which occurred shortly afterward. 

In far off England, Pembroke read 
the newspaper accounts of that mar- 
riage solemnized in the old ivy-grown 
church where the quartette had sung 
their remarkable serenade. And tak- 
ing up his pen, he wrote to Fritzhausen 
in his round, boyish hand: 
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“Congratulations, old man! It’s all 
right! I wouldn’t have things changed. 
The way they are is best. The only 
wish I have for myself in the matter is 
that I might have been at your wed- 
ding.” 

As he signed his name in strong, 
steady strokes, and placed the seal of 
the Peerage of Pembroke upon the let- 
ter, he smiled. 

“She comes, the Lady-knight, but— 
she will never come for me!” He re- 
peated the words softly, tenderly, but 
the smile was still upon his lips. 
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BY LUCY BETTY McRAYE 


Beau Debonaire, with your scarlet heel, 
Your swaggering foot and your silken hose, 
Your flowing hair and your scent of rose, 
Your sheen of satin and gleam of steel, 
The ribboned knee and the ruffled sleeve, 
And your spilling wine as the glasses ring, 
When Louis Quatorze was King. 


Beau Debonaire: with your eyes aflame, 

And a fair one masked and a folded note, 

A shrouding mantle from foot to throat, 

A moonlit gate, and a whispered name, 

A fragile form and a fervent kiss, 

And a faded flower and a posied ring, 
When Louis Quatorze was King. 


Beau Debonaire, with your sudden heat, 

And your face afire, and your stabbing tongue, 

The braggart’s lie, and the insult flung, 

The stealthy padding of wary feet, 

As rapiers snarl from their scabbards drawn, 

And the slithering sound as the rapiers ring— 
When Louis Quatorze was King. 


Beau Debonaire, they are quiet now, 

The cowardly heart that your cold blade stilled, 

The tender heart that your own heart thrilled 

In a bygone romance: and yet, I vow, 

In book and ballad you live and love, 

As once, when the swords were wont to ring, 
And Louis Quatorze was King. 















































A CALIFORNIA SERENADE 


BY HEDLEY HALL, B. D. 


Waken, waken, beauteous maiden, 
From thy sleep of transient dreams; 
Rouse thee, Lena, from thy pillow, 
On thy cheek the moonlight streams. 




















Shake the slumber-dew of Somnus 
From the lashes of thine eye; 

Lift those lids now kissed by Morpheus, 
Hush that softly murmur’d sigh. 








Bars of silver light lay o’er thee— 
Streaming thro’ the fallen blind; 

On thy breast the loosen’d tresses 
Flutter in the summer wind. 








Close thy rosebud lips of crimson, 
Parted sweetly in thy dreams; 

Wake, and lift the swaying drap’ry 
Netted with the shades and beams. 


Lena! Lena! waken, sleeper! 

Sighs the woodbine to the eaves; 
Glisten in the sheen of Dian, 

Dewdrops on the wind-stirr’d leaves. 




















Waken, Lena! Lena, waken! 

Sleep not, dream not, Sweet, so long; 
Here I linger, linger, calling— 

Answer to my passion song. 



































































































































Come unto the casement window 
Where the honeysuckles creep— . 
Where the jasmine breathes its fragrance, 
Where the tulips droop in sleep. 


Lena! Come unto the lattice— 

Here the winds are breathing low, 
Laden with the dreamy odors 

From the flower-beds below. 


Lena! Lena! fading, waning, 
Sinks the moon behind the hill; 

Answer—answer—sweetest maiden 
While I linger longer still. 


Folded in the arms of Morpheus, 
Hushed upon his breast in sleep, 
Wake and list my burning message 
While these throbbing strings I sweep. 


Thou art cold and heartless, Lena, 
Fair as false and false art thou; 
God! I feel thy warm kiss lingering, 

Burning yet upon my brow. 


Ah! I hear thy footsteps falling, 
Hastening to the casement low; 

Now the window opens gently; 
Why so shyly bid me go? 


Well, then, farewell, dearest, 
Steal I from thy lattice, sweet— 
Where the creepers twine the trellis— 
Where now rest those little feet. 


Good-night, angel of my vision, 
Shadowed in the moon’s pale light; 

Answer’d is my soul’s petition— 
Lady-love, good-night, good-night! 

























































































HER LAST STORY 


BY MARIAN 


no denying the fact. She had 
never been like other children. 
Her appetite for book-lore was pro- 
digious, and when not reading, she 
would fall into such a state of day- 
dreaming that people said she saw 
visions like Joan of Arc, and her 
teacher prophesied a “future” for her. 
She learned rapidly and apparently 
without effort, and was the delight of 
old Professor Sparkes, who took her 
education in hand when she finished 
with the public school, but even he 
was surprised when one morning a 
poem appeared in the paper—Storm- 
ton’s only one—signed “Selina Ann 
Smith.” Not a romantic name, by any 
means, but this is a story of common- 
place people who—but we must not 
anticipate. The little town swelled 
with pride. “I told you so” became a 
common phrase. Selina Ann’s brother, 
John Thomas, a_ freckled, shock- 
headed lump of a boy, sitting in the 
seat of the scornful, protested that he 
“didn’t want no poit in his family: pie 
was more to his taste,” but the simple- 
hearted parents, to whom poetry was 
an unknown quantity, feeling that a 
special dispensation of Providence 
had fallen upon their family, walked 
softly in awe of the wonderful gift. 
Thus Selina Ann mounted the pedes- 
tal of Fame in her little town, and it 
became too small to hold her. The city 
bee got in her bonnet, and Stormton 
in its simplicity and pride, did not 
try to hold her back. 


ELINA Ann was surely the 
genius of Stormton. There was 


“Genius must have its way, ma,” 


said her old father. 

“Deed it must, pa,” answered the 
old lady. 

The country never looked so lovely 
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as the morning Selina Ann left home, 
but the familiar scenes passed in re- 
view before unseeing eyes; the lure of 
the city was upon her, and the girl 
fairly quivered in the intensity of her 
longing to be gone. 

“Take the blackberry cordial when 
you have a cold, Seliney Ann,” called 
the anxious voice of her mother. 

“And wear woollen cuffs on your 
wrists in winter,” chimed in her father. 

“And write a poim about me,” sang 
out John Thomas, with a parting grin 
of derision. 

The train pulled out of the station, 
carrying Selina Ann to the haven of 
her desire, and the place that had 
known her, knew her no more. 

The roar of ceaseless traffic beat 
like the sound of the surf in her ears 
as Selina Ann sat in No. 7 on the fifth 
floor of a tenement house in a poor 
district of the city which shall be 
nameless. All great cities are more 
or less alike—monsters, ready to anni- 
hilate the weak and defenseless, and 
yet with a great throbbing heart some- 
where if mayhap one can find it. The 
ambitious, but half-frightened little 
country girl had chosen that particular 
room because it reminded her of the 
poem, “We are Seven,” which she had 
recited at a church social when a little 
girl. It seemed to be a connecting link 
with home. Twelve long, weary 
months had elapsed since first she oc- 
cupied it, and Fame still evaded her 
grasp. She eked out a scant living by 
making clothes for a Jewish merchant 
by day, and each night found her writ- 
ing feverishly, only to receive her 
manuscripts back with a_ regularity 
that almost froze the blood in her 
veins. 

“Try prose,” one editor had laconi- 
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cally written her in reply to an an- 
guished letter in which she had told of 
her need; and so obediently she put 
verse aside, even though with a break- 
ing heart, and wrote articles and stories 
till it seemed that all the words in the 
universe were tramping through her 
brain to her own undoing. And still 
they came back. “Not available.” 
How that brief sentence struck terror 
to her heart! Frailer and more ema- 
ciated became her always slight frame, 
till the little tailoress of No. 6, seeing 
the suffering in the mournful eyes, 
brought soup to her, and persuaded her 
to take a little rest. 

“By the way, here is a letter for 
you,” she said, as she was leaving the 
room. 

The blood literally flamed into the 
poor white face, as with trembling 
fingers Selina Ann seized the precious 
missive. Was it success at last? She 
opened it and read: 


“Dere Sister—Pa’s crippled with 
the rheumatiz. Ma’s thin as a rale, 


rent ain’t pade, nothin’ to pay it with. 
To be turned out in two weeks if noth- 
ing don’t turn up. Thort maybe your 
fine poims cood help out. 
“Your hungry bruther, 
“JOHN ToMas.” 


And all this had come to pass while 
she sought fame! She help! With a 
bitter laugh that was half a sob, she 
wrung her hands in anguish. She 
looked around the squalid room with 
its few sticks of furniture all falling 
to pieces; at the dry crust that was to 
be her supper; at the candle stuck in 
an empty medicine bottle that would 
light her midnight vigil. 

She remembered how young Mark 
Goldstein, her employer’s son, had 
followed her home one night and 
spoken words that had seared her as 
though a hot iron had touched her 
quivering flesh. How the white flame 
of her passionate indignation had 
made him slink away abashed. How 
she had darted up to her room, gone 
to the cracked mirror and _ looked 
searchingly at herself to see what soil 
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of soul had come to her that a man 
dare approach her thus. How she had 
flung herself at her trunk in a frenzy 
of tears and dragged from its depths 
the book her mother had given her 
when she left home, “the Book of all 
books,” her mother called it. How, 
kneeling by her bed she had opened 
it and read: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God,” and 
how she had cried: 

“Keep me clean, keep me good. Oh, 
do not let me lose my way!” 

And she had wept. She had that 
at least to be thankful for, and now 
she would go home and be a servant, 
or work as a farm-hand, anything to 
help those dear ones who needed her. 
She had failed, it is true, but they 
would forgive her when they heard 
how hard the editors were. She had 
been beating her head against a stone 
wall till she was too bruised and 
broken to hold her own any longer, but 
health would come back to her when 
she reached the green fields of home 
again. 

But how get there! Alas!! Mem- 
ory recalled that she must have money 
for the journey, and she had none. 
She covered her face with her hands 
and wept tears of bitterness and des- 
pair. “Try prose!” What was the 
matter with her to-day? Was she 
hearing voices? 

Crawling off the bed, she went to 
the rickety table and took up her pen 
once more. To whom should she write ? 
Suddenly it flashed into her mind, the 
meaning of it all. She was to write 
to the one man who had tried to help 
her. To him she would explain the 
circumstances, and how she would 
pay him back in time if he would lend 
her the money to get home. 

In stiff, stilted language she began 
her plea, mentioning almost coldly her 
brother’s letter and the dire need of 
her family, and then the longing for 
that dear home coming upon her like 
an overwhelming flood, with tense, 
passionate words she pictured it all. 
The little town nestling ‘neath its 
lovely trees; the cattle grazing in the 
quiet fields around, knee deep in the 
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cool, fragrant grass; the haymakers 
singing merrily on their way from toil 
to supper; the rosy-cheeked children 
playing in the gardens, gardens ablaze 
with a riot of flowers. With deft 
touch here and wondrous stroke there, 
as though inspired to sublime heights 
by a supreme love, she brought out 
all the glory of the sunset, one shaft 
of gold reaching and crowning the 
patient figure sitting on the porch of 
a cottage home waiting. Flinging out 
her arms, she cried: “Mother!” Her 
breath came short and thick. She felt 
very weak, but soon she would rest 
her tired head on that dear bosom. 

“I am coming, darling, coming back 
to you, and home, pure as the little 
baby you used to nurse in the long—” 


* * * * 


They found her some hours later, her 
head buried in her outstretched arms. 
A thin stream of blood told the pitiful 
tale, hemorrhage of the lungs. 

The little tailoress read the letter 
lying on the table, and with tears 
streaming down her faded, wrinkled 


cheeks, added “Found dead!” and took 
it to the mail box, hoping a thunder- 
bolt from Heaven would fall on the 
editor if it failed to touch his stony 
heart. 

Samuel Newton was said to be ab- 
solutely devoid of sentiment, but it 
was remarked that for fifteen minutes 
by the clock he neither spoke nor 
moved after receiving Selina Ann’s 
letter, telling so pathetically the trag- 
edy of a soul. Possibly he was think- 
ing of a little fellow trudging home 
from school to a New England home- 
stead or of the welcome he would get 
from the gentle mother who used to 
pat his shoulder, saying: “Sammy, do 
not let your head rule your heart; be 
kind—life is a great trust.” When 
finally he moved, it was to send for 
a woman reporter to investigate the 
case, and if anything, his voice was 
more gruff than usual, so determined 
bo he to hide how deeply moved he 
elt. 

Miss Tycan knew the opportunity 
had come that she had been waiting 
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for, but to her eternal credit be it said 
that when she stood by the side of the 
poor dead girl, self-interest was for- 
gotten in the pity of it all. “You poor 
dear, you starved in the midst of 
plenty,” she exclaimed, and then went 
back to the office and wrote as she 
had never written before, the keen in- 
tuition and the big, loving Irish heart 
of her filling in all the details of the 
sad story. 

A telegram was sent to Stormton: 
“Stop proceedings. What is price of 
house? Money coming.” The next 
morning many a breakfast got cold as 
the people read the story of Selina 
Ann, and it being stated that a sub- 
scription would be started, headed by 
the editor, that a home might be pur- 
chased for the little family and the 
daughter receive decent burial, a 
stream of money flowed steadily in. 
The last $25 came from a girl with a 
painted face. 

“I’m going home to my poor old 
mother,” she said, with a break in 
her voice. “She did that for me,” with 
a nod at the subscription list. 

And then Samuel Newton sat down 
and broke the news to Selina Ann’s 
mother, lying like the true gentleman 
he was where the truth would have 
wounded. 

“Just as Fame came to your daugh- 
ter, dear madam,” he wrote, “sudden 
illness took her, but the proceeds of 
her work will secure you a home and 
something to help till your husband is 
better. A lady from our office will 
accompany the remains as a token of 
respect, and I beg to remain the friend 
of your lamented and gifted daughter 
as well as yours. 


“SAMUEL NEWTON.” 


And so Selina Ann returned to her 
own, not with arms lovingly out- 
stretched as she had thought to do, but 
meekly folded on her quiet breast. 

Those who had known her gathered 
to her burial, the whole community, 
indeed, mourning her as one beloved. 

The preacher who had baptized her 
when a baby, spoke with awe of the 
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miracle that had been performed in 
their midst. 

Their Selina Ann, who had lived 
and grown up amongst them, and who 
had gone to the great city and become 
famous beyond their wildest expecta- 
tions, so famous that a big city paper 
had sent a lady to represent it at her 
funeral! They surely must walk softly 
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the rest of their days in view of it. 
“Her last thought was for her folks, 
dear people,” he said, in homely 
phraseology, “and she has_ three 
monuments: the home she bought for 
them; the love we bear her, and the 
fame she won, which will live and en- 
dure when you and I have crumbled 
into dust.” 
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BY AUGUST DRAHMS 


Crown of the Vale! Eye of the Western waves 
Bastioned by shores the blue Pacific laves, 
Thy shadowy form is imaged in mid air 
Like a great sigh incarnate in a prayer. 
From thy twin peaks the raptured soul may gaze 
’Till the tired eyelids languish in the maze. 
Vision beatific! Peaks and slopes pine-clad, 
Wild glens, sequestered streamlets fiercely glad, 
Expanse interminable of sky and plain, 

. Of painted wood and autumn’s purple stain. 
Far northward, Shasta glittering like the Polar star, 
Streams forth a landmark in the quest that sought 
The Golden Fleece—the dauntless argonaut. 
Yon tawny flood, the Sacramento cleaves 
Sun-burnished vales aglint with golden sheaves, 
While battlemented crest on crest arise 
Titan Sierras buttressing the skies. 
To westward sings the sun in regal state, 
Trailing her banners through the Golden Gate. 


These early shores Cabrillo dimly knew; 
Perchance Cortez, and Drake, adventurous crew, 
Whose eager lust for gold ravished the land, 
Thus rich endowed by Nature’s lavish hand. 
Forgotten nations nourished at thy breast 

Have here found refuge and a lasting rest, 
While throbbing seas of life—the surge and beat 
Of coming millions breaking at thy feet 
Bloom into peaceful hamlets flower-empearled, 
The incense-breathing altars of the world. 

This be thy fame: Land of the Setting Sun! 
Thou! Lone Fixed Star swung in the upper air: 
That fame secure, thy glory just begun. 
Mountain of Vision, thou, not of despair; 
Crown of the Vale! Eye of the Western Sea! 
The oriflame of empire yet to be. 
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BY JULIETTE M. F. FRANCIS 


HE GREAT doors of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Cannery were 
thrown open. The whistle, 
shrill and loud, reached the 

ears of the hurrying throngs as they 
drew near and entered for the day’s 
work. 

Rows upon rows of long tables ex- 
tending the length of the great build- 
ings were entirely empty, save for the 
piles of tin pans that each contained. 

On one side of each table the boxes 
of golden fruit stood, awaiting the 
workers. The forewomen hastened 
about, assigning each worker a place. 

A group of laughing girls entered. 
Hurrying on through the main build- 
ing, they entered the annex, a smaller 
room reserved for the expert workers. 
As they entered the place assigned 
them, they quickly unfolded aprons 
each was carrying, and donning them, 
drew forth knives, pitters and peelers 
and fell to work amidst much laughter 
and jesting. 

“Oh, I say, Louise,” and Frances 
Edmunds turned toward her nearest 
neighbor, as she deftly gave her pitter 
a quick turn as the loosened, luscious 
peach dropped into the waiting pan, 
“what has become of Angel?” “I’m 
sure I don’t know,” and Louise sent a 
glance through the open window. “Ah! 
there she comes now,” she exclaimed, 
as a tall, blonde girl came spinning to- 
ward the building on a bicycle. 

As she entered the room, each girl 
turned toward her and_ shouted: 
“Hello, Angel!” Angeline Hunter 
came smilingly forward, nodding to 
each one as she passed. And when 
one looked upon her, the wonder of 
her sobriquet vanished. 

Hair of rippling gold, eyes of azure 
and lips as sweet and red as a crimson 


rambler rose, what wonder the girls 
fairly worshipped her? But the square 
little chin displayed determination, al- 
beit the lurking dimple told of her 
craving for love. 

She was soon working as swiftly as 
the rest. A forty pound box of fruit 
rapidly vanished beneath those skill- 
ful fingers. The punches in her time 
check grew apace. 

The great truck, piled high with 
boxes, no sooner arrived than from 
every quarter came the cry: “Fruit! 
Fruit!” 

“Shut up!” came the answer from 
the distracted distributor, much to the 
merriment of the crowd. 

When one knew that seventy-five 
people were employed in the annex 
alone, and each averaged peeling ten 
to twelve boxes a day, little wonder 
the cannery bought fruit by the car- 
load from all over the great State of 
California. 

Outside, under, the great oak trees, 
numerous tents stood, for people came 
from all over the State to work in the 
cannery. 

Angeline Hunter, however, lived: 
close to the town. Her father was an 
Elder in the Mormon Church, which 
had a colony located at this place. 

A great peach orchard was owned 
and managed successfully by Elder 
Hunter, paying him handsome returns, 
so that it was quite unnecessary for 
Angeline to seek employment away 
from home. 

It was quite the fashion, though, for 
all the girls to work through the can- 
ning season. Angeline had spent the 
last four summers, starting when she 
was fourteen, at the cannery. She 
was now considered to be the most ex- 
pert worker in the building, often pre- 
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paring twenty boxes in one day for 
canning. 

But Fate had been unkind to the 
girl. Her mother, an unloved wife of 
the Elder, had longed so for love that 
when the child was born and her own 
life had gone out, the baby’s inheri- 
tance had been that passionate crav- 
ing for affection. 

The mother that was left her knew 
nothing and cared less about this fool- 
ish fancy of the child. Her own child- 
ren were nearer than the little, pale- 
faced, starry-eyed child of a rival 
wife, and when, night after night, the 
pillow beneath the small face was wet 
with tears, no one knew, no one cared. 
Unless, perchance, that Angel Mother 
came, bringing comfort and peace as 
she watched beside the little sleeper. 

Money to Angeline meant nothing. 
What irony of Fate New clothes were 
nice, but how much nicer some one to 
love, to care for. 

It was a week later. The noon whis- 
tle had sounded. As the workers 


passed out, Angeline found herself be- 


hind an old couple, evidently new ar- 
rivals. 

The old lady was saying: “Oh, John, 
I’m afraid we can’t make anything 
here.” John was bent and wrinkled, 
but Angeline, looking into the old face, 
saw the tender light of love upon it as 
the old man replied: “Sho, now, 
mother, cheer up. We haven't got the 
-hang of it yet, dear.” 

Angeline had always been a child 
of fancies. She smiled now, and im- 
~ Mediately a fancy seized her. These 
two were her dear mother’s own par- 
ents! Ah, how glad she was! Her 
dear grandparents! She must not let 
them know, of course, but she could 
help them. — 

As she passed in after luncheon she 
observed where they were stationed. 
How awkwardly the poor old. hands 
were holding the knives and fruit. 

Mrs. Andrews, the patient forewo- 
man, was showing them in detail how 
to do the work. Grandpa, dear soul, 
was trying to remove the stubborn 
Pits while grandma, the darling, was 
trying to peel a golden, slippery half- 
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peach. Why did the gage-knife slip 
and cut a finger? 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Angel. 
“Let me wrap it up. You see, I always 
carry some old muslin rags for such 
emergencies.” She smiled into the 
dear old face. 

As she passed on the old lady turned 
to the forewoman and questioned: 
“Who was that?” “Oh, that was An- 
gel. Every one calls her that. Surely 
she is entitled to it.” And the old lady 
resumed her work while a tender smile 
hovered about her lips. 

It was surprising after that how of- 
ten Angeline had to go to the faucet 
for water. Each time she passed close 
to the new workers. Her apron had 
two large pockets. She would reach 
forth a dainty hand as she passed them 
and take some peaches. 

Returning, she would repeat the op- 
eration, much to the delight of the 
nearby workers. And poor old John 
and Margaret, trying so hard to work 
swiftly, failed to observe’ the 
maneuver. 

They only knew that the boxes were 
being emptied quite fast, for other 
girls from the annex had learned the 
little trick. 

“It does seem strange how soon we 
empty a box,” the old lady murmured 
as she peered into one that a short 
time before she had left half full. “I 
know I am working slow.” 

“Sho, now, Margaret, that is just 
your notion. See our time check. 
That tells the story.” And it did seem 
strange. There it was—eight boxes 
for that half day, at twenty cents a 
box. 

Mr. Jameson, the bustling, hustling 
general manager happening along, 
paused for a few moments to watch 
the poor efforts of the old people. 

Passing on, he remarked to the fore- 
woman: “Such people are better away 
from here. They spoil more fruit than 
they save.” 

“T know they do, but they are so 
anxious and willing.” 

“We cannot afford to pay five cents 
a pound for peaches and have them 
wasted. Everything they are prepar- 
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ing are only fit for the pies.” 

He passed on. Angeline, by this 
time, had become thirsty, and not 
noticing the general manager, she 
paused an instant to repeat her inno- 
cent trick. 

But Jameson saw! And seeing, he 
understood! That was why the time 
checks from that old couple were 
showing up so well. He would see 
about that. Going to the forewoman 
he said: “Send that girl to the office 
at closing time.” 

Jameson was a man of business. He 
had thought of very little else in the 
past ten years. He was honorable, up- 
right and a hustler. That was why, 
at thirty, he had been given the posi- 
tion of trust and honor he now held— 
that of general manager for one of the 
largest Fruit Associations in Cali- 
fornia. 

When Angeline entered the office, 
head held high, cheeks flushed, Jame- 
son regarded her quizzically. “Miss— 
er—Miss Hunter, I presume.” 

~. 

“Be seated, Miss Hunter,” and he 
motioned her to a chair, which An- 
geline ignored. 

“Perhaps you are not aware, Miss 
Hunter, that each individual worker 
is supposed to attend strictly to his or 
her own work.” 

“I was not aware, Mr. Jameson, of 
any such thing. If the fruit is prop- 
erly prepared for canning, what does 
it matter who prepares it?” 

“We cannot afford to have skilled 
workers throwing away their time on 
the inferior fruit we have to give to 
beginners. Please remember this in 
the future.” And Jameson, bowing, 
signified the interview was ended. 

If Angeline had held her head high 
on coming in, it was decidedly so on 
leaving the office. 

“Oh, Angel, what happened?” The 
girls crowded about her, eager to learn 
what had transpired in the office. 

“Every one mind their own busi- 
ness,” answered Angel, as she linked 
an arm within one of Louise’s and 
tripped outside. 

“Did he say that?” 
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“The same thing.” The solemn look 
and tone accompanying this speech 
caused a shout of laughter from the 
assembled group. 

“That means no more help to poor 
old Mr. and Mrs., doesn’t it?” 

“Not to me,” and the firm little chin 
was thrust forward a trifle as Angel 
glanced at the office window as they 
passed out. 

Girard Jameson was standing in- 
side. The toss of her head, the light 
in her eyes, told their own story. He 
did not need to hear the uttered words. 

“A deucedly pretty girl,” he thought 
—and suddenly a hungry, lonesome 
feeling came over him. He remem- 
bered the warmth of his mother’s arms 
about him in the long ago, and the 
kisses she used to shower on his up- 
turned face. After all, business was 
not everything in life. 

It was Saturday evening. The ligiits 
in the great building twinkled and 
flashed out into the night. A carload 
of peaches, coming in the afternoon, 
made it necessary for work to be re- 
sumed after supper. The tired work- 
ers were each striving to do all that 
was possible. John and Margaret had 
returned. Slowly and laboriously they 
were working on the new box that had 
been given them. The annex girls 
were already nearly through with a 
box each since supper. 

“How many for to-day, Angel?” 
Louise leaned toward her companion 
as she prepared to empty a pan of 
pits. 

“This makes eighteen, and do you 
know, I’m awfully thirsty ?” 

She looked into the eyes of Louise 
with a merry twinkle in her own. “Oh, 
I say, girls, let’s all get a drink.” 

“Sure thing!” “Oh, I’m just dying 
for a drink,” they chorused as they 
started pell-mell for the faucet. 

Jameson, seated in the shadow, busy 
in talk with the superintendent, saw 
the procession. Passing out under an 
electric light, he stood in plain view 
to the oncoming crowd. 

With a defiant glance toward him, 
and a toss of her pretty head, Angel 
reached forth a hand, and taking two 
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golden peaches from the box of John 
and Margaret, placed them in her 
apron pocket. 

Every girl did the same, and when 
poor, tired old Margaret stooped to re- 
fill her pan, lo and behold! there were 
none left in the box. 

Girard Jameson turned, and without 
a word, left the building. 

When Angeline left the cannery it 
was ten o’clock. She was rather of a 
timid nature, but as the moon was 
shining she did not feel afraid. She 
took her bicycle and was soon spin- 
ning down the road. 

The only place she dreaded to pass 
was a thick growth of willows near 
the railroad tracks. She was just pass- 
ing, when a man sprang towards her. 

With a scream, she urged the wheel 
forward, but was seized ere she could 
pass. Screaming again, she struggled 
frantically to break from the grasp 
of the ruffian, and then, before she 
knew what was happening, a figure ap- 
peared, and in a blurred way she 
sensed a struggle was going on. 

When she regained consciousness 
she was lying across the seat of an au- 
tomobile, while a man stood close by 
on the ground bathing her face with 
water from the nearby irrigation ditch. 

Gradually she recognized the gen- 
eral manager. 

“Ah, little one, coming to, eh ?” The 
tone was kindly. She sat up. 

“That dreadful man. Is he gone.” 

“Yes, more’s the pity. While I was 
attending to you, the fellow ran off. 
Feeling better?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Now, may I take you home?” 
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“Oh, it isn’t necessary. I can take 
my wheel.” But when she attempted 
to stand, she sank back onto the cush- 
ioned seat. Jameson, getting in beside 
her, found her all atremble. 

“There, there!” he soothed. “Don’t 
be frightened. You shouldn’t be go- 
ing about alone, child, after dark.” 

“No one ever molested me before.” 

“Perhaps not, but 

“T suppose you hate me for disobey- 
ing you,” she turned towards him, her 
eyes full of unshed tears, “but I 
wanted so to help those poor old souls. 
I was making believe they were mine. 
Oh, I wanted some one my very own.” 

“Take me, then.” Jameson turned 
toward her. His eyes were filled with 
a great hunger. The girl was amazed. 
But the light in those eyes, bending 
above her, was plain to see. 

“You—you are making fun of me,” 
she faltered. 

“T was never more in earnest. Lis- 
ten, Angel—may I call you that? I 
am a lonesome all-alone fellow. I 
have never had time to think of wo- 
men. I need you—I want you. Ihave 
never wanted anything so much, dear.” 

He took her trembling hand within 
his own strong one. 

“Why should we be a year or so 
thinking it over? I loved you when 
you first entered the office. I am a 
busy man of affairs. Don’t you think 
you could learn to love me?” 

Angel raised her eyes to his face. 
The tender light upon it went to her 
heart. As he slipped an arm about the 
slender waist, she sighed and content- 
edly leaned her head upon his 
shoulder. 





THROUGH EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE 


BY ISABEL SHERRICK WARDELL 


T WAS the golden noon of the 

California springtime, redolent, 

joyful, the symphony of the year. 

On the brow of the hill overlook- 
ing the University grounds, two forms 
were outlined: one, the figure of a girl 
yet in her teens, the other a youth of 
twenty. Around them were the fra- 
grant meadows riotous with blossom- 
ing; beyond them, the sapphire bay, 
stretching away to the west, where pu1- 
ple Tamalpais, a stately sentinel, jeal- 
ously guarded the Golden Gate that 
will some day bloom with golden glow. 

For a moment the girl, with a dainty 
butterfly poise, surveyed the glorious 
vision of mountain and sea; then, like 
a tired child, tossed off her hat and 
flung herself among the tall grasses, 
the wild oats and the yellow bloom of 
the mustard almost hiding her from 
view. Above her head flamed the Cali- 
fornia poppies, their burnished gold 
scarce dimming the sunshine of her 
hair. 

Her young companion, pushing back 
the student’s cap, viewed her with im- 
patience. 

“Elsie, are you never going to be a 
woman P” 

“No.” She turned her face away 
and hid it in the clover. “I don’t want 
to be a woman. I would be a child 
forever.” 

“T believe it.” 

He bit his lip and looked at her in 
vexation, wondering what he could say 
to make her regard his words more 
seriously. 

Her beauty was of the wild-flower 
type, and she hardly seemed human 
as she rested among the blossoms. Be- 
lieving in evolution, one might easily 
have imagined that she had evolved 
from the flower-buds. 

Something of this strange fancy flit- 
ted through the young man’s mind, 
but the agony of unanswered love was 
upon him. 

“Elsie!” His voice was almost 
stern. He knelt beside her and took 
her hand in spite of a silent protest. 


“You shall answer this question now: 
Do you love me?” 

She raised her head and looked into 
his eyes all the longing of love in her 
own; then a mist swept before them. 
She hid her crimson face against the 
poppies. 

——— 

“Oh, Elsie!” His arms were out- 
stretched with the rapturous impulse 
of the lover, but she pushed him away 
vehemently. 

“Elsie—you acknowledge that you 
love me; twice I have asked you to be 
my wife, and yet-——” 

“And yet”—she laid her face against 
the poppies and wept—“I can never— 
be—your wife.” 

He looked dumbfounded. 

For a time the silence was broken 
only by her sobs, then he cried, bit- 
terly: “I understand. The rumors I 
have heard are true. You are engaged 
to another.” 

She did not answer. 

“Elsie”’—his voice was gentle but 
imperative—“this is no time for de- 
ception. It means death or life to me. 
You must answer.” 

She brushed her tears away, drew 
off one of her long white silk gloves, 
and laid the ungloved hand silently in 
his. 

A circlet of precious stones blazed 
shamelessly in the noonday sun. 

“And the man?” His eyes never 
left her face, but the hand that held 
hers trembled and tightened its clasp. 

“Arthur Kennington.” 

He flung away her hand contemptu- 
ously. 

“Elsie, he is old enough to be your 
father.” 

A teasing sparkle in her eyes sud- 
denly chased away the shadows. 

“That’s nothing. If this doctrine of 
reincarnation be true, you may be my 
grandfather.” 

“Your jesting is ill-timed,” he said 
coldly. 

She had risen and was shaking the 
bits of grass from her dress and 
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smoothing the ribbons on her hat. Her 
brows were arched inquiringly. 

“Then why so anxious, Walter, to 
have me study theosophy and all the 
other ‘isms’ with you last winter?” 

Deeply chagrined, he made no re- 
ply. For the moment he wished he 
had never seen Berkeley University 
nor this California sprite who was ut- 
terly unlike any other girl he had ever 
known—and so enchanting. 

“Comparisons are odious,” she mur- 
mured softly, divining his thought. 

But he ignored the tantalizing little 
pout on the red lips. 

“Your reference to esoteric matters 
is merely an evasion. Elsie—tell me 
why you will marry this man, who is 
years your senior, who—but why will 
you marry him, when you acknowledge 
that you love me?” 

Again the mists swept before her 
eyes. She turned her face and shook 
her head. 

He urged the question: “Why, Elsie, 
why P” 

She put out her hand with a despair- 
ing gesture. 

“To save my father from ruin. My 
father is old—he owes Mr. Kennington 
a large sum of money—even our home 
is mortgaged.” 

Walter Armayne recoiled as if she 
had struck him. 

“And he would sell you-—” He 
could not finish his speech. The dread- 
0 intensity of his manner frightened 

er. 

But she resented his tone. 

“No, no! I do it of my own free 
will. You shall not blame my father. 
Mr. Kennington is a fine man—a great 
artist—one that any woman might be 
proud to marry. He is good——” 

But she could not go on with that 
look in his eyes—and her faltering 
tone belied the brave words. 

He heeded it not; he was as one 
turned to stone. 

For a second they stood thus, gazing 
into each other’s eyes, then raising his 
cap as if to leave her, he said, coldly: 

“T see. You say that you love—but 
you) are incapable of loving.” 

With the sting in her heart of those 
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last words, she watched him disappear 
beyond the shrubbery of the Univer- 
sity grounds. Wild with regret and 
hopeless love, she flung herself once 
more into the soft arms of the wild 
grasses. She tore the golden poppies 
from their stems, then with remorseful 
sobs laid her face against their cool, 
crushed petals and wished that she 
had never been born. 

But when her grief was spent, a 
new-born courage arose. The thought 
of giving happiness to her father and 
mother was a comforting one, and 
brought the light to her eyes. 

She rose to her feet, calmly ad- 
justed her pretty white gown, 
smoothed her hair, looked at the tiny 
gold watch fastened to her blouse 
waist with a turquoise pin, and plac- 
ing the coquettish hat on her head, 
went smiling back to the world. 

For weeks she had been coming al- 
most daily to Berkeley to complete her 
musical studies; and it was during 
these delightful yet half painful weeks 
that she had so often met the young 
student, and that their incipient pas- 
sion had flamed into an absorbing love. 

The brilliantly lighted rooms of the 
Art Association were gay and odorous 
with flowers. In a far-away, rose-em- 
bowered corner an orchestra was dis- 
coursing airs from the latest operas. 

In front of a painting entered in the 
catalogue as No. 12, “A Girl I Know,” 
Walter Armayne was standing, a fierce 
rapture in his heart, a hot glow upon 
his cheek. 

It was one of those strange fancies 
of the artist, the portrait of a girl, her 
face half-hidden by a fan. The con- 
tour of the head, with its shining 
wealth of hair, was perfectly revealed. 
The exquisite curve of the white neck 
and shoulders showed themselves clear 
against the soft, dark background. The 
radiant eyes, violet and smiling, il- 
lumined the whole picture, but the en- 
tire effect was tantalizingly suggestive 
rather than satisfving. 

“‘A Girl I Know.’” Walter read 
the title again with a shrug of con- 
tempt. Kennington might as well have 
called it “Elsie.” 
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Who would not know those eyes 
among a thousand—that air of 
coquetry—that wonderful, child-like 
beauty. Elsie—Elsie! 

His heart went out in a wild cry, 
but he gave no sign of it. Only the an- 
gry flush, the dark grey eyes, the 
brown hair pushed back so impatiently 
hinted of the inward tumult. 

He looked at the catalogue again. 

“Sold,” he read underneath No. 12, 
and set his teeth. 

He turned away from the painting 
wildly, only to behold the original of 
the painting coming toward him, a 
glorious incarnation of his heart’s de- 
sire. 

But by her side, holding her fan and 
looking upon her with an aggravating 
air of possession was the artist. 

Walter shook hands with them, glad 
somehow to feel her hand tremble in 
his own, and to meet once more the 
flash of the violet eyes. 

“It’s a pity exhibitors are so afraid 
of giving real titles to their pictures,” 
he ventured, gazing significantly at the 
portrait. 

Kennington stared. 

But Elsie understood and parried the 
thrust playfully, a deep flush dyeing 
her face. 

“Suggestions are more artistic,” she 
answered lightly. 

Kennington looked bewildered, glan- 
cing from one to the other. 

“I suggest, then,” returned Walter, 
“that artists decline to sell the portraits 
of their lady loves. It is worse than 
inartistic. But I must go,” he con- 
cluded, his manner icy. “Miss For- 
tune—Mr. Kennington—good even- 
ing.” Before either could reply, Wal- 
ter had bowed himself away. 

The by-play had been entirely lost 
upon the artist. 

“A very abrupt young fellow, that 
Armayne,” he remarked. 

“Yes, very abrupt,” echoed Elsie, 
hiding her tell-tale face behind her fan 
as she recalled the young student’s 
sudden departure the day before. But 
her woman’s heart told her that this 
brusqueness came from the hurt un- 
derneath, and she thought of him ten- 
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derly in spite of the ring she wore. 

Walter stopped on his way out to 
chat with McNulty, the janitor, a few 
moments in the anteroom. John Mc- 
Nulty was not only an_ interesting 
character, but a connoisseur. The old 
fellow had lived among artists all his 
life and he knew their ways, and could 
judge their work better than most of 
them. To Walter, his blunt speech 
was more interesting than all the cant 
of the fashionables or the well rounded 
phrases of the critics. 

“What do I think of the exhibition, 
Mr. Armayne,” he was saying. “Well, 
I'll tell you. The girl with the fan 
beats them all, but the man _ that 
painted her is a snob. He’s the best 


‘artist of the lot, but barring that, he’s 


not worth his paint.” 

Walter heartily agreed with him, but 
said nothing. 

“I despise his overbearing ways,” 
the garrulous old janitor went on. “I 
wonder Miss Fortune ever picked him 
—yet it is said she’ll marry him.” 

Walter winced and walked slowly 
down the stairs. , 

The next morning Mr. McNulty en- 
tering the art rooms to perform his 
usual tasks, was amazed to find Arthur 
Kennington’s painting damaged al- 
most beyond recognition by knife 
slashes. 

The janitor regarded it mute with 
horror. He carried the only key to 
the room. It was well-known that he 
and Kennington had quarreled the day 
before. He had said, among other 
things, that he “would be even with 
Kennington some day.” No one would 
believe in his innocence. 

But we will pass over the rage of 
the artist. McNulty’s protestations 
were unavailing during the investi- 
gation which followed, and he was dis- 
charged, disgraced, his family plunged 
into want, for his good name gone, he 
could obtain no responsible position, 
and a frivolous wife had already used 
up a comfortable account in a savings 
bank. 

Elsie wept when she heard of it, 
though she cared little for the portrait, 
and hastened in her impulsive way to 
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pour out the contents of her pocket- 
book for the benefit of the unfortunate 
family. 

Vainly she pleaded with Mr. Ken- 
nington. He would show no mercy. 
He removed his studio from the build- 
ing of the Art Association to his own 
private apartments in the Belmont, and 
with his indomitable energy immedi- 
ately set to work to paint another pic- 
ture on the same attractive subject. 

And every day Elsie came, chaper- 
oned by her mother, to sit for him, her 
face stonily cold, the laughter gone 
from the childlike mouth, pathetic 
shadows in the violet eyes—shadows 
which told of the passing of the child, 
the coming of the woman. 

But Walter gave no sign that he 
cared either for the picture or the girl. 
He was to graduate in June, and was 
engrossed in preparations for com- 
mencement. 

A week later the horror of the burn- 
ing of the city burst upon them—the 
horror that swept everything before 
it, leaving thousands homeless and a 
great and beautiful city desolate. 

At noon, on the first day of the ter- 
rible conflagration, Walter Armayne 
stood upon the Berkeley Hills, his 
eyes set on the awful clouds of smoke 
across the bay. Countless times had 
he been down to the water’s edge, 
eager to get across the bay. No ferry 
boat was allowed to take passengers 
to the city; no small craft could be had 
for love or money. 

At last a gleam of hope came to him. 
He found a light team to take him to 
Richmond, a town on the north bay 
shore. He remembered a fisherman 
there who owned a small _ gasoline 
launch. He had employed him many 
times. The stolid fisherman declared 
he was afraid to brave the authorities. 

“Afraid!” Walter fairly shook him. 
“Afraid of what! Who cares for mar- 
tial law when a life is at stake. Be- 
sides, we can land at Telegraph Hill.” 

“Oh—huh——” 

The Italian only shrugged his shoul- 
ders and shook his head. 

Walter slipped a twenty-dollar gold 
piece into his hand. Another twenty 
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followed, and the fisherman moved to- 
ward his launch. 

The little boat fairly leaped over 
the waves, while Walter watched the 
rolling clouds of smoke. He knew 
Elsie’s home was somewhere beneath 
it. They landed at last, and Walter 
threw another twenty dollar piece at 
the boatman’s feet and ran. Breath- 
less, he reached the street where Elsie 
lived. Like one in a dream he stood 
before the site of her home. It stood 
in smoking ruins, a blackened heap. 
He buried his face in his hands and 
wept. Dazed and helpless, he stood 
on a street corner, trying to collect his 
thoughts when a familiar figure 
brushed past him—John McNulty. 

He was wheeling a dilapidated easy 
chair packed with household goods. 
Behind him was his wife, pushing the 
baby in a go-cart, two children cling- 
ing to her skirts. 

“For God’s sake, McNulty,” Walter 
grasped him by the shoulder: “Where 
are you going P” 

“Heaven only knows,” answered the 
man vacantly. “To the Park, I guess, 
to camp out. We have been driven 
out twice by the advancing fire.” 

“Gracious, man, is there no other 
place for you and these children—no 
shelter——” 

“Yes, I know a good place out here 
on Golden Gate avenue, a boarding 
house kept by a friend of mine—it’s 
safe now, for the fire has swung with 
the wind. But we have no money.” 

“IT have,” interrupted Walter. “A 
hundred and fifty of it is yours. Let 
me help you. You look worn out.” 

Walter took the chair and rolled it 
in silence. 

When he reached the destination, he 
saw the little family was safely housed 
—then laid the money in McNulty’s 
hands. 

“God bless you!” 

“No, no!” Walter put up his hand 
entreatingly. ‘Don’t thank me. It is 
only just!” 

“Just?” 

A deep crimson dyed Walter’s 
cheek. He trembled in shame and 
agony, then controlling himself, he put 
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his hands upon McNulty shoulders and 
looked him squarely in the face. 

“I’ve been mad,” he said; “mad, 
mad. I did it all for love of her. I 
would have ruined his painting and 
his whole studio for her sake.” 

McNulty stared. Then he said com- 
passionately. “Poor boy! I’m afraid 
you are feverish. These awful scenes 
have unsettled your mind.” 

“No, McNulty: I am as sane as you 
are.” 

In a few brief sentences Walter 
poured forth the story—his love for 
Elsie, his determination that her por- 
trait should never grace another man’s 
wall. He had let himself down with 
a rope from the building adjacent to 
the Art Hall, and so entered the ex- 
hibit room through the window. 

“I was mad,” he ended. “Can you 
forgive me?” 

“You have made amends,” returned 
McNulty, brokenly. 

Walter pressed his hand. 

“T did not know, McNulty, that you 
had been accused and deprived of 


your position until a few days ago, and 


I intended coming over and make 
amends at my first opportunity. No 
innocent man should suffer for my 
wrong doing.” 

“T believe it,” said McNulty, simply, 
and he added, suddenly: “Mr. Ken- 
nington is dead—killed in his rooms 
by falling debris. He was found early 
this mogning in his fine bachelor apart- 
ment, a half-finished canvas in his 
hand, the picture of a girl.” 

Walter shuddered and turned away. 

“Good-bye,” he said, then came 
back and gave the man a hearty hand- 
shake. “Here’s my card, McNulty. If 
you ever need a friend, let me know.” 

And he was off, not waiting for 
thanks. 

He wandered among the throng, 
helping here, lifting there, doing all he 
could for the unfortunates. Suddenly 
an idea came to him. He recalled the 
fact that the Fortunes’ most intimate 
friends, the Starlings, lived near 
Golden Gate Park, far out toward the 
ocean. Might they not have gone there 
for shelter? 
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It was a long, long tramp, and he 
was already worn with the day’s exer- 
tions, but steadfastly he kept his face 
toward the Park, and trudged steadily 
on. 
When half way, he met Joel Car- 
penter, a neighbor of the Fortunes’, 
hurrying toward the fire. Both stopped 
and grasped hands, and Walter under- 
stood. “Joel, can you tell me anything 
of the Fortune family?” 

With a grave compassion, Joel with- 
drew his hand and laid it gently upon 
the other’s shoulder. 

“This is all I know, Walter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fortune were killed by the 
falling of the wall in their bedroom 
during the first shock at daybreak—”’ 

Walter’s face blanched. 

“And Elsie?” 

“No one knows where she is. Crazed 
by her loss and the surrounding dan- 
gers, she wandered away, no one 
knows where.” 

Before Joel could say more, Walter 
rushed away through the entrance of 
the great Park, his heart wrung with 
pity for the thousands of homeless 
ones encamped upon its fadeless green. 
Now and then he took some child from 
its wearied mother and carried it in his 
arms; again, he slipped money into 
some man’s trembling hand, and often, 
so often, he stopped to help make a 
temporary shelter for some despairing 
woman and child. The shadows of 
evening were fast falling; the fog from 
the ocean, rolling in, enveloped him in 
its cold mists. At last he reached the 
handsome home of the Starlings, its 
broad front facing the sea, its fair 
lawns and flowers breathing peace to 
his troubled soul. At the foot of the 
wide, marble steps a white heap was 
lying. His eyes dimmed with the 
mists scarce recognized its semblance 
to a woman. He knelt by her side. 
Tenderly he drew the chilled, white 
hand in his own. 

“Elsie!” At the sound of his voice 
she stirred. Her startled eyes looked 
into his. 

“Walter!” 

With a sob of joy, he gathered her 
in his arms. 
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ONY BRAME, foreman of 
the R. V. H., lighted his af- 
ter dinner pipe and saun- 
tered slowly down the grade 

for a more convincing scrutiny of the 
rugged highway winding so tortuously 
to the canyon. After a few moments’ 
survey, he turned dejectedly and 
called up to the waiting crew: 

“Not to-day, boys, not to-day. But 
take my advice, don’t go back on yer 
expectations. We'll get to ther end of 
this blamed disappointment trail be- 
fore long, I reckon. You alls know,” 
as he rejoined the men, “it ain’t Hal 
Valsted, manager, poor chap! Nor 
Sam Jennings, expert, nor Adam Lia- 
ble, ’spector, nor even Jack o’ Lights, 
but by thet ere old Rajaima yonder, 
that’s gobbling up all ther sunshine,” 
and he pointed with outstretched arm 
to where a cavernous mouth seemed to 
swallow great floods of golden light. 
“°Tis her, ther one thet owns ther 
R. V. H. we want ter sight coming 
along thet trail.” 

“Right ye are, Tony Brame. Ther 
one we’ve looked fer, an’ worked fer, 
an’ prayed fer, by gosh! ev’ry day fer 
a half-score years an’ more, is ther one 
we allows we hanker ter see damned 
bad!” emphatically assented a miner 
who had furrowed and silvered in the 
drifts. 

“Most of you older fellers knowed 
Bert Reynor,” continued the foreman, 
“but some of you youngsters didn’t, an’ 
ye’ve missed knowing a man. A man, 
T tell ye, thet wus grit clean through— 
an’ I'll lay out any onery cuss thet 
hints contrawise. In spite of which, a 
gang of scheming scallawags stole his 
papers, pulled up his stakes, an’ 
jumped these ere three claims, an’ 
Reynor didn’t hev even a measly 
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chance ter call er deal, fer them d—d 
thieves hed bribed, with ther gold 
from Bert’s own diggings, ther mongrel 
whelps thet didn’t let up till they’d 
worried him from these ere mountains. 
Reynor took his little gal, Hope, an’ 
struck ther down trail one night, an’ 
no one had a guess coming as_ ter 
where he went after thet. But min ye, 
later on them papers cf hisen were 
lifted from ther damned syndicate’s 
safe, in ther Wells’ office, by an un- 
reckonizable friend of his, with er gun 
in hand an’ a finger mighty quick on 
ther trigger. 

“After thet we old fellers got our 
heads together, an’ ferrited out ther 
whole damned scheme. Then these 
ere diggings riz up in arms, arms thet 
did lively gesticulatin’, you bet. You’ve 
never obsarved indercations of war in 
these parts yet, you tenderfeet. If 
ye’d been here them days—well, I'll 
gamble you’d be all-fired slow disre- 
memberin’ ther picnic ye had. 

“Reynor had larnt his little gal a 
trick of calling us old fellers her pards. 
An’ when he run afoul of bad luck, we 
alls jest felt ther responsibility of be- 
ing genuine pardners of thet kid. You 
bet we did! An’ there would hev been 
powerful more stren-us doings hed 
she not quite naturly disappeared with 
her pa, an’ we couldn’t seem ter hit er 
bit of a trail. So we jest had ter let 
them lawyer chaps figger it out. An’ 
it’s ther luck of chance thet they’re 
gitting near rounding up things now. 
’Tis going on ten years, accordin’ ter 
them fellers since Bert Reynor 
climbed beyont ther summit of ther 
Great Divide. Passed in his checks, 
instead of hitting ther back trail—as 
we alls allowed he would—ter put up 
er fight fer these ere claims of hisen.” 
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“Whar was he, Tony, when he wus 
called to cross beyont? Seems ter me 
they could hev trailed ther kid from 
ther if they’d knowed whar he hed 
pulled up ther last stake.” 

“Well, they might hev, Mose, if 
they’d found out thet. But ther tarnal 
newspaper they’d got hold of some- 
whar giv no clue what-so-ever to ther 
place of his exodus, an’ them lawyers 
never did discover ther headquarter of 
thet obituary: they never did. This 
ere’s a thundering big world ter hunt 
folks in. You can jest gamble on thet, 
boys.” 

“Let’s see,” remarked the furrowed 
and silvered one, “as I recollect, it’s 
fourteen years gone since Reynor wus 
played thet trick. An’ ther little one 
wus going on five. I can jest seem ter 
see her now, riding on her pa’s shoul- 
der in ter ther mine. She wasn’t a 
bit feared ter go down in thet old shaft 
bucket, at ther end of ther tunnel, an’ 
she’d stan’ by ther biggest kind of er 
blast. We old codgers were jest 
wrapped up in thet kid. Sure we wus, 
an’——” 

“She’s most nineteen years old by 
now,” interrupted Brame. “A young 
lady, by gosh! an’ may she be guided 
up here soon as ther Lord will allow, 
to find thet her old pards hev stood 


by an’ held on ter this ere side of ther , 


mountains in spite of ther devil. An’ 
if she has in mind ter call us pards, as 
her dad larnt her, it’ll be ther proud 
time of our lives, by gosh! Ye are all 
on ter boss Valsted’s innings in ther 
old Rajaima. Bert all-righted thet 
when he located these. ere, ’cause Val- 
sted’s next of kin ter little Hope (sec- 
ond cousin), an’ they’re all there is 
mentioned in thet will document which 
three of us fellers hitched his name to. 
But as I was about ter say, ther’s mil- 
lions in sight, aside from thet half of 
old Rajaima divvy, fer Bert’s little 
gal. I do wish he could know thet we 
old fellers are standing firm as these 
everlasting mountains. I do wish he 
could understand, somehow, _ thet 
everything will be all right fer ther lit- 
tle one he had ter leave among 
strangers while he climbed up the long, 
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lonesome trail by his own self. God! 
his heart was broke. Thet’s what it 
was, an’——” 

“Gol durn, Tony Brame, if ye ain’t 
brought ther water seeping right down 
from ther heavens!” protested Mose. 
“Blest if I ain’t got a blamed caterack 
in my eye, right now!” 

“Well, I’ll own to it, Mose, I cer- 
tanly will. I sure am a sentimental 
cuss at times, but I’m aware of a 
numerous lot of ther same sort ‘round 
here jest now. An’ I'll sware it does 
them an’ me proud, by gosh! Time ter 
get ter work, boys. Get a rustle on, 
ye Rajaima fellers. I’m going below 
with you, Venturas. Thet west wall is 
waitin’ fer ye, an’ it’s a corker. What’s 
ther matter with this carp,.Tom? 
Clogged wheels! Wants ter run with- 
out gritting, yer know. Attend fo ‘it, 
will ye. Here we are, pards: Swrtch 
on more light there! Now this indica- 
tion is a beat, cropping out here; 
wire an’ free gold; cross corner vein, 
from main lead, I'll wager. Prime ’er 
easy, thar, ter open up ther trend. 
Thet’s it. Now make your work count. 
,Foller ’er up: wire an’ free gold, clean 
through ther mountain. More dyna- 
mite here, Bob; drill deeper. Send up 
thet car, Tom, Caller. Lively, now— 
lively. There’s.a blamed sight more 
ter foller thet blast!” 

Pouff, pouff, followed by a sharp de- 
tonation, and a thunderous crash of 
splintered granite; then a hollow, rev- 
erberating echo, repeated again andijj 
again. as 

“Eh, well, an’ what in ther name of 
goshen is thet! I’d like ter know!” 
shouted Tony Brame. By Jiminy, seé 
thet gaping, zig-zag fissure? Ther 
must be a big, empty pocket or-cavern 
back of thet, an’ ther Hope fellers are 
blasting mighty nigh, too. So thet ac- 
counts for ther tarnal queer rumpus. 


Jest a little powder right here, Bobijiy 


Shallow drill, mind ye! Right! Now. 
give me thet fuse, an’ stand back. 
Stand back all of ye—back, I tell ye! 
She’s coming down.” 

With a deafening roar the wall of 
granite opened out from the fissure 
and broke in great fragments. The 
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ARCH O’ TRIUMPH. 


noise of its fall was not unlike a heavy 
cannonade and-rattle of musketry. 
Captive to the echoes, the sound was 
rushed through subterranean corridors; 
beaten against jagged walls; smoth- 
ered! resurrected and pursued to a 
finish in the far distance. 

When the mountain of debris had 
finally settled, the crew clambered up 
to the immense opening and gazed in 
speechless astonishment into a won- 
derfully illuminated cavern, one side 
of which seemed all alight with rip- 
pling flame, kindling and paling as if 
fanned by breath of outer air. Softly 
came the silken swish of water perco- 
lating in tiny streams from the roof’s 
edge, overflowing a gutter worn in the 
granite and spreading out like a gos- 
samer veil over the smooth wall sur- 
face to the floor. There were corri- 
dors, far as distinguishable, lined with 
sharply faceted quartz. At their right 
a slab of granite lay detached from 
the mother-wall, leaving space that 
just barely permitted passage way. 
Through this, one by one, came a score 
of the Hope men, their lamps beget- 
ting tiny tongues of iridescent fire, 
which quivered and danced all about 
them, searching out the furrows and 
hollows of their rugged faces, and daz- 
zling their eyes maliciously. All un- 
seeing that the Ventura’s crew had 
joined them, they paused for a minute 
irresolute, then their leader snatched 
the lamp from his cap, and swinging 
it around, exclaimed: ““My God, is this 
AP éx° of diamonds we’ve opened up!” 

Ebave of diamonds—opened—up. 


| gf eee onds open’d up—up—up.” 


|. WVell, if thet don’t beat me all hol- 
ler!” roared Tony Brame. 

“Beat, me all holler, all ho-l-l-a-r, 
ho-l-lar-a-r.”” 

“Thet’s jest what we will. Git ahead 
of thet other feller, boys,” whispered 
Tony, with a ‘three for Bert Reynor’s 
Wittle gal. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 
rah, rah, rah!” 

“Reynor’s—little—gal—al. 
ah—ah,” responded the echo. 

“By Gosh! them’s sound principles, 
an’ we are allus sure of ’em round here. 
Now we'll jest quiet-like proceed to 


Rah— 
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bizness. How did ye Hope fellers git 
in here? Back of thet boulder, hey! 
Yes, yes, I see: shelved by thet last 
blast of ourn. Bare room ter crawl 
through; mighty tight squeeze, eh! 
Now, you Hope boys, do ye see thet 
‘ere immense arched entrance? Good! 
Ye’ve never seen ther likes of it be- 
fore, an’ I’ll gamble ye never will again 
—outside of these diggings. But, as I 
wus about ter remark, quiet-like, which 
you all know is unusual fer me, ther 
crew of ther Ventura extends ye ther 
glad hand o’ welcome, an ther hospi- 
tality of thet are ‘arch of triumph,’ ” 
said Tony, emphatically, waving his 
hand toward the entrance. 

“Arch o’ triumph, o’ triumph, tri-u- 
m-p-h—u-m-ph.” 

“By Gosh!” ‘“Ump-h—by—gosh— 
osh.” 

“Ve forgot ter whisper ther last of it, 
Tony. A low pitch o’ voice is ther 
only thing which gits him,” insinuated 
Mose. 

“Don’t ye think frr one minit but he 
can whisper, too, if he takes a notion. 
What’s a mascot good fer if he can’t 
foller a feller’s conclushuns. whether 
they be durned loud or a bit sneakish. 
Thet tarnal echo is too blamed quick 
ter be caught thet way, Mose, an’ don’t 
ye fergit it!” 

“Git—it—it—-git—it.” 

“Excuse ther interruption, boys. I'll 
now continue what I allowed ter say 
a while back: Ye Hope fellers ar’ ter 
make use of thet arc, arc o’ triumph, 
fer interit an’ exit till ther manager 
chap or Adam Liable give orders 
totherwise. They'll know ther value 
of this ’ere find, an’ we know how ter 
take—care—of—it, an’—keep—our— 
mouths—shut. Swing yer lamps an’ 
salute these ’ere indications, condensed 
sunlight, by Gosh! Forward, march! 
hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, fer Bert Rey- 
nor’s little gal!” 

“Hurrah, ur—rah—rah—ah—ah. 
Reynor’s lit-tle—gal—al.” 

On tiptoe they came over the water- 
worn smoothness of the granite floor, 
swinging their lamps to and fro; flash- 
ing, scintillating light from billions of 
faceted chrystals. Themselves scin- 
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tillating with enthusiasm; each honest 
face glowing; each heart beating 
tumultuously; each foot keeping per- 
fect time: right up, up, up, to the arc o’ 
triumph 

“Halt!” came a clear, ringing com- 
mand. “Halt!” sharply responded the 
echo. Each lamp swung at arm’s 
length above their heads; each form 
stiffened into soldierly erectness, a 
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hand at saiute. Thus they halted be- 
fore the slender, gray-robed figure, 
poised on the rugged threshold of the 
arc o’ triumph. ° 

They did not see the well-known 
forms just beyond: they only saw, and 
knew, that the one they had longed for 
and prayed for so many anxious years 
—Bert Reynor’s daughter—had come 
up the trail to the R. V. H. 




























Princes, the price of peace is this, 
(Essay and you shall find it so), 
Waste not your souls for fancied bliss, 

Nor dread imaginary woe. 
From out the hearts of high or low 
The joy of life ambition sifts. 
Content upon my way I'll go— 
I fear the Grecians bearing gifts. 


TIMEO DANAOS 


BY C. A. PERKINS 


Alike by friends and foes ‘tis told 
How idle, useless, this my life; 
Because I strive not after gold 
Nor fear of poverty the knife; 
I stand aloof from out the strife 
And watch the battle where it drifts, 
Nor heed the call of drum and fife— 
I fear the Grecians bearing gifts. 


I envy not, I do admire 

The deeds that bolder men have done. 
Let him who greatly did aspire, 

All peaceful wear the crown he won. 
I play, at ease, beneath the sun, 

My modest lute all free from rifts, 
Wish well.to all, think ill of none— 

I fear the Grecians bearing gifts. 


Love hath not found me. From the mire 
His semblance rises, painted, gay. 
Within his eyes lurks Passion’s fire, 
His hand doth bear a sword to slay. 
The gold, thin-worn, reveals the clay, 
All evil lines the brow he lifts. 
I cannot stoop to such a prey— 
I fear the Grecians bearing gifts. 
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AD CALIFORNIA'S first set- 
tlers not been natural-born 
colonizers, it is pretty safe 
to say that, to-day, there 

would be no California. Likewise, it 
is fair to assume that a good deal of 
this ancestral spirit still lingers, lead- 
ing sons and daughters of the Golden 
State to, not infrequently, exchange a 
Pacific outlook for one on or immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Atlantic—for, 
somehow, one cannot imagine a Cali- 
fornian permanently happy or _thor- 
oughly at ease if completely separated 
from a water-vista less imposing than 
a whole ocean. Once in the East, they 
adapt, not so much themselves to East- 
ern conditions, as these same condi- 
tions to their individual ambitions aad 
desires; further, the various localities 


which become, for longer or shorter 
periods, metropolitan “California col- 
onies,” are almost certain to possess a 
remote analogy to familiar home 
views. This fact leads a few to dwell 
on the commanding heights of the 
Riverside Drive; others, where the 
serene ‘beauties of Central Park, 
glimpsed through the trees, bring to 
mind those in a certain Golden Gate 
Park, far off on the other side of the 
continent; while others, still, elect to 
live in a more cosmopolitan locality, 
and for this reason choose the pictur- 
esque region “down ’round Washing- 
ton Square”—one of the few spots 
where Manhattan’s bustling haste is, 
perforce, held in check by sunny 
Italy’s dolce far niente, and where, in 
addition, the whole atmosphere (to 








Robert H. Davis. 


borrow an expression in vogue here- 
abouts) is subtly impregnated with 
that indescribable quality of leaven 
vaguely termed “Bohemia.” 

Probably no portion of the greater 
city offers fuller reward to the dis- 
cerning, sympathetic and—this is ex- 


ceedingly important!—properly hum- . 


ble-minded searcher after local color. 
But it does not by any means include* 
those individuals who carry their de- 
sire to mingle in what they euphoni- 
ously designate as “Bohemian circles,” 
not so much as a chip on the shoulder 
as a new-fangled brick, wherewith to 
storm any fast-closed portals; _ still 
less, hopeful and guileless souls who 
are convinced that gushing “bromides” 
anent their “adoration for art” is quite 
sufficient to assure them a warm wel- 
come in any studio they may care to 
visit. One cannot help wondering if 
Gelett Burgess wrote, “Are You a 


Bromide ?” while he lived on Washing- 
ton Square; or if not, did his residence 
there make him determined to do so, 
as he became fully aware of the essen- 
bromidic 


tial likeness between ll 
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types; or perhaps it was here he ob- 
tained his “material” for that exhibi- 
tion of original water colors he called 
“Essays in Subjective Symbolism,” 
which, last year, filled many minds in 
New York’s artistic circles with a 
vague sense of dismay apt to follow 
in the train of uncertainty as to 
whether some one is making game of 
you or not. For such unfortunates, 
this problem is still unsolved, since 
the only person who could, with abso- 
lute authority, set their minds at rest— 
just didn’t. 

Like many of his brother and sister 
Californians in New York, Mr. Bur- 
gess is so many different things more 
than merely well that it is difficult to 
know exactly what to call him; 
whether designer and draughtsman 
(he taught topographical drawing at 
the University of California for two 
years), writer of delicious books and 
short stories—the former almost in- 
variably becoming “best sellers,” the 
latter, “the best story of the year’— 
or creator of even more delicious non- 
sense. But, whatever he is doing, 
from bringing to our eyes a “Goop’”— 
in the very act of “gooping,” tickling 
our mental palate with that creation of 
rare joy, a purple cow, or, as in his 
latest book, stealthily raising the cur- 
tain on certain New York spots filled 
with enchantment, then suddenly drop- 
ping it, almost before his readers are 
quite sure they’ve located them—this, 
or whatever else it may be, makes us 
quite satisfied to have him do that 
very thing just at that time! 

As has been said, Mr. Burgess does 
not live on Washington Square now, 
but it is not very long ago that he did 
—in one of the numerous dwellings 
where, according to the constructive 
imagination of the landlady, the late 
Frank Norris “lived,” “died,” or in a 
few cases, did both. For, after all, 
landladies will be landladies, and 
when one of that ilk has discovered 
that the assertion, “It was in this very 
room Mr. Norris wrote ‘The Pit,’” 
causes its market value to instantly in- 
flate like a balloon, it. must be a ter- 
rible, if not wholly irresistible, temp- 
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tation, to discover whether this spon- 
taneous rise could not be further en- 
hanced by a hypothetical death. 

Among many other claims to dis- 
tinction, Washington Square South 
possesses one probably entirely unique 
in the association, practically under 
one roof, of a hotel and church edifice, 
bearing the general title of “The Jud- 
son.”. Let us hasten to assure those 
who may have been led to fear this 
may be closer than in mere name that 
such is not the case; the two are quite 
independent, save that dwellers in the 
hostelry (some happy soul once de- 
scribed it as ‘‘New York’s chief liter- 
ary and artistic incubator”) may feel 
an intensified personal interest’ and 
pride in the huge “cross over the Jud- 
son” which, each night, sheds the sott 
beams of its light alike on the just 
and the unjust. 

Not few nor lacking in fame have 
been those Californians who, at vari- 
ous times, have dwelt here. Persons 


who remember many years of “life on 
the Square” can readily look back and 


recall days when emotionally-minded 
New Yorkers flocked, like pilgrims to 
a shrine, to “The Judson,” there to 
dine, and at the same time endeavor to 
catch glimpses of the wife and step- 
daughter of R. L. S., who were mak- 
ing it their temporary home. It was 
on the Judson’s roof, too, that Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins became Mrs. Em- 
ory Pottle; and it may be added, for 
the benefit of such as find interest.in 
observing literary lights in their un- 
professional moments, that the general 
average of poets, novelists, short stcry 
writers, editors (in short, all tillers in 
the literary field, Californians and 
otherwise) remains, practically, un- 
diminished. Indeed, as some one as- 
sured the writer not long since, “It 
would certainly be an off-night when 
you couldn’t see three poets, two nov- 
elists, a few editors and the usual run 
of ‘literary small fry’ dining at The 
Judson.” 

Some persons who have, for reasons 
of their own, exchanged New York’s 
municipal dust for that of outlying 
localities, may seek to discredit this 


Gelett Burgess. 


statement by declaring that people de 
not continue to live on Washington 
Square South, after they have “ar- 
rived”—the inference being that they 
seek air less rarefied; on the other 
hand it is not difficult to discount such 
a contention by pointing to Will Ir- 
win. His arrival is, so to speak, liter- 
ally past history—yet he’s there stiil; 
and Washington Square South, singly 











Mrs. Kathleen Norris. 


and collectively, feels personally 
honored because he is. 

Though Sarah Comstock does not 
live right on the Square itself, she is 
not too far off to feel the influence of 


its “atmosphere’—which quality, as 


was mentioned in the beginning, dwell-: 


ers in the vicinity hold in high esteem. 
Miss Comstock possesses plenty of 
grit—the good, California sort, that 
starts right in to “get somewhere”’— 
and does it, as was made very clear 
when it is stated that she came to New 
York a stranger, almost; and, after no 
tremendous lapse of time, occupies a 
position on the staff of Collier’s 
Weekly, which even New Yorkers 
themselves would consider rather an 
honor. But that California still seems 
to her like “home,” and Stanford, if 
not the only university, at least the 
one most worthy of mention, were 
facts admitting of no doubt, when she 
told the writer, “You’re going to God’s 
country—and I cannot help envying 
you!” 


“God’s country!” How many Cali- 
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fornians (though, for the nonce, they 
may masquerade as New Yorkers) say 
those words with a light shining in 
their eyes and a looking-back expres- 
sion on their faces that shows how 
much they mean. Richard Barry said 
them when, one bitterly cold day last 
January, the writer went to his studio 
in the West 67th street Atelier Build- 
ing; for it may be stated here that, in 
New York, a studio may be—and very 


_ often is—occupied by others than ar- 


tists in the purely technical sense; in- 
deed, a goodly proportion of studios in 
various co-operative buildings (of 
which more later) erected in the past 
few years are owned or leased by 
those whose practice of art consists in 
helping to make their country’s litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Barry’s studio was not only at- 
tractive as a studio in an up-to-date 
romance, but best of all, it was warm— 
delightfully, comfortably warm, and 
while the guest cuddled down in a big 
chair and basked, the host told some- 
thing of how it feels to be a War Cor- 
respondent, from the viewpoint of one 
who held such a position during the 
Japanese-Russian war; or what diffi- 
culties have to be conquered before re- 
liable information concerning New 
York’s Four Hundred is obtained; 
also, what made him think of writing 
“The Bauble;” and when his visitor 
finally prepared, with great reluctance, 
to depart, he looked out of the wide 
window and viewed the desolate twi- 
light, where winds of truly Arctic cold- 
ness chased the stinging sleet of Man- 
hattan. 

“It seems too bad you must go out 
into such an evening,” he said regret- 
fully, “but’—his face brightened— 
“you can, take comfort in this thought 
—you will never have weather like 
this out in God’s country.” 

The Wallace Irwins live in a _ co- 
operative studio apartment, too, called 
Happerly Hall, on the northeast cor- 
ner of 64th street and Central Park 
West. 

Perhaps it might be of interest to 
explain something of the origin and 
scope of these co-operative buildings, 
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of which, during the past 
twelve months, no less than 
a score have been erected 
on Manhattan Island alone, 
thereby causing their fame 
to spread far and wide. The 
chief endeavor is to pro- 
vide for the stockholders in 
the enterprise apartments 
which shall conform more 
or less to their individual 
tastes, for each stockholder 
is allowed a certain latitude 
in planning his own home; 
likewise a dwelling that 
shall be in a desirable lo- 
cality, as well as fairly con- 
venient to the business, 
theatre and shopping dis- 
tricts. 

This is the way a famous 
artist, a stockholder in one 
of the largest and most 
luxurious of these build- 
ings, explained the motives 
which urged him, with an 
editor, a doctor, a univer- 
sity professor and a well- 
known man of affairs to un- 
dertake their enterprise: 

“The expense of a man 

having his own doorway on 
Manhattan Island has got 
to the place where the or- 
dinary man cannot stand it. 
The wealthier people, who live most 
of the year on their country estates or 
in Europe, and who crowd into the 
big apartment hotels for a few months 
every winter season, do not care to 
maintain city houses any longer. For 
the man of ordinary means, who does 
not care for ordinary apartment 
houses, the compromise of the co-op- 
e1ative apartment is open.” 

Already it has been said that owners 
are allowed a certain amount of indi- 
vidual choice about their homes. 

“And it was really this fact,” Mrs. 
Irwin explained, “that lured us into 
coming here; so we could build our 
diming room around our collection of 
Japanese prints.” 

When you read such a statement, ‘it 
may seem singular, but, could you ac- 
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tually feast your eyes on the charm of 
that room, it would seem not only just 
the reverse—but also proper, harmo- 
nious, and everything that a dining 
room ought to be. 

“It is our California room,” was 
Mrs. Irwin’s simple answer to her visi- 
tor’s expressions of admiration; and, 
somehow, in those few words were 
conveyed all her reasons for wishing 
to make that room the thing of beauty 
it is. 

Off on the other side of the house 
(for you have a curious sense of its 
being a house rather than an apart- 
ment) from the window of the draw- 
ing room you can step out on a minute 
scrap of a balcony (perhaps “balco- 
nette” were the better word), and look 
over at Central Park across the street, 
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and the big trees waved their bare 
branches towards the ground likewise 
barren and bare, where the ruthless 
hand of the Frost King had smitten it. 

“It doesn’t look very pretty now,” 
Mrs. Irwin’s tones were half apologetic 
—quite forgetting how innured New 
Yorkers are to such bleakness. “I 
don’t suppose, no matter how long I’m 
here, I shall ever get entirely accus- 
tomed to seeing trees like this, with- 
out a single ghost of a leaf; you see, 
they never are so at home—but then, 
California is God’s country,” she 
added, softly. 

Should any reader ever happen to 
meet what is, so we believe, called a 
baseball “fan,” and discover that, 
from lack of knowledge on your part, 
conversation is, to put it conserva- 
tively, becoming difficult, just mention 
the name of Charles E. Van Loan— 
and see what happens. One thing is 
sure: you, personally, will be relieved 
from all trouble in the talking line— 
for the “fan” will be so eager to tell 
you how wonderfully truthful Mr. Van 
Loan’s stories are that you won’t have-~ 
much opportunity to put in even a 
“yes.” These tales, of the national 
game and its players, are classics of 
their especial sort, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped if readers of the Overland 
Monthly are not already familiar with 
them, they will lose no time in becom-. 
ing so. ' 

Mrs. Grace Gallatin Seton was 
studying art in Paris, when it occurred 
to her to make notes of some of the 
curious phases of the life about her, 
which, finally, resulted in a series of 
delightful sketches, visualizing, with 
rare fidelity, many odd and character- 
istic bits of foreign life. As these ap- 
peared in San Francisco papers, they 
promptly came under the eyes of 
some New York editors, who, after 
a while, succeeded in persuading the 
young writer that the East, no less than 
her native California, had claims on 
her talent. Some summer trips with 
her husband, Ernest Thompson-Seton, 
led to the writing of those charming 
books, “A Woman Tenderfoot in the 
Rocky Mountains,” and “A Nimrod’s 
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Wife”—that, almost for the first time, 
opened the eyes of her countrywomen 
to the glorious possibilities awaiting 
them in our great Out-Doors. 

No person claiming to be “wise” in 
magazine matters would venture to 
predict even a mild sensation as a 
natural accompaniment of a late sum- 
mer issue—let alone a veritable and 
distinct shock of the sort that makes 
the reading public drop its palm leaf 
fans, forsake high, ice-beaded glasses 
filled with warranted heat-destroying 
concoctions, to sit up straight, grasp- 
ing an August magazine in both hands. 
Yet this is what actually occurred 
when they read Kathleen Norris’s 
story, “Mother.” 

Because it was the sort of a story 
that seems, instead, like a bit taken, no 
less carefully than lovingly, from real 
life; moreover, it was one that, try as 
you would, you couldn’t seem to finish 
dry-eyed. So swiftly and surely did 
this masterly picture of genuine ten- 
derness make its way that the author 
(no stranger to the people of San 
Francisco) was almost overwhelmed 
by the floods of requests to make it in- 
to a novel; this she did, and “Mother,” 
in its new form, soon proved that the 
public certainly had known what it 
wanted, for it has steadily held a place 
among the year’s “best sellers.” 

The name of Mrs. Mary Austin must 
be added to the list of those whose lit- 
erary work defies classification under 
a single heading—unless this should 
be made up of the words, “Life Ar- 
tist.” From her study in an apartment 
on the Riverside Drive, she welds to- 
gether beautiful, vital thoughts—some 
of which came to her in the desert 
silences where she passed many years, 
or it may be that she fashions stories 
you cannot help reading, any more 
than you could put down a glass of 
cold water if you were thirsty; nor is 
the reason far to seek, since it lies in 
the motive which impels Mrs. Austin 
to creation—a concentrated essence of 
desire to help the world in general and 
her own sex in particular. 

That Harriet Quimby should have 
been the first woman to make a suc- 
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cessful flight over the English Chan- 
nel was no surprise to friends of the 
intrepid young sportswoman from 
California; and in doing this she has, 
as it were, broken her own record; 
last year she was the first American 
woman to obtain an air pilot’s license; 
this year, she is the first woman in the 
whole world to accomplish the feat she 
performed the 15th of April. 

When Miss Quimby was at home 
(but, truly, she was a good deal like 
the Irishman who admitted he was 
“most at home when he was out’’) she 
lived at the Victoria Hotel, New York, 
and here, too, still resides her close 
friend, Charlotte Thompson, the play- 
wright. Should any one seek to dis- 
cover how Miss Thompson came to 
become one, she will probably explain, 
as if it were an affair of no moment, 
how her first play, written when she 
was sixteen years old, had fourteen 
characters, was called ‘“‘As the Master 

. Thinketh,” and, most curious of all, 
was completed in ten days. 

“T believe it is playing somewhere 
still,” she added, carelessly, “but I’ve 
rather lost interest in it. I wrote it for 
Florence Roberts, who was then lead- 
ing woman at a theatre in San Fran- 
cisco, my home town. The next year 
I wrote another—the next, two others. 
At this time, too, I was (so I fancied) 
dramatic critic on a daily paper, and 
writing ‘Sunday specials’ with one 
hand, while I rapped on the desk in 
my school room for order with the 
other. Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you— 
my first job was school teaching. 

“After a while I decided to come to 
New York. I thought it couldn’t be 
so very different from San Francisco,” 
she said, naively. “Thus it took six 
months to make me fully realize what 
I was up against. I had my hard 
times, like every one else, but I stuck 
to what I’d determined to do—till I got 
a job as play doctor.” 

_“Play doctor?” gasped the amazed 
— “What on earth may that 
er?” 

“By ‘play doctor,’” Miss Thomp- 
son’s large, deep blue eyes held a tiny 
twinkle, “I mean one who doctors 
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Richard Barry. 


plays—just that. When a play is sent 
out, ‘to be tried on the dog,’ as they 
call it, it might develop a weak second 
or third act, on its production, or it 
might be weak all over—and need a 


, 


thorough tonic,” she laughed merrily. 


‘“So along would come a wire for me: 


‘Come out to—oh, any old place—and 
fix up Such-and-Such,’ and off I'd 
have to go. I tell you,”- her voice 
sounded almost vindictive, “my feel- 
ing towards railroad trains was noth- 
ing short of loathing. Even now I 
can scarcely see one without a shud- 
der. Well, I did ‘play doctoring’ quite 
a while—till I’d learned a sort of tech- 
nique (there couldn’t have been a bet- 
ter way), and then I came back here 
to write plays of my own.” She 
paused. 

“Well ?” 

“T’ve done it—that’s all,” was the 
quiet answer. 

She is not the only playwright Cali- 
fornia has given (or shall we call it 
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“loaned?”) to New York. For ex- 
ample, there is Hubert Davies whose 
play, “The Mollusc,” caused the crea- 
tion of a perfectly good verb. It was 
a mere accident of birth that made 
Mr. Davies an Englishman instead of 
a Californian, and he feels it should 
not count against him; nor must we 
forget Lloyd Osbourne and his 
nephew, Austin Strong; or Richard W. 
Tully. These literary craftsmen all 
came to New York almost unknown— 
and it is pleasant to note how freely 
well-earned success has crowned their 
efforts. « 

To speak of literary Californians in 
New York and not mention the editors 
would, indeed, be Hamlet with Ham- 
let left out! The work of William 
Randolph Hearst is already familiar 
—yet it may be news to some that 
he (a true son of San Francisco in his 
wish to dwell on a hill) has selected 
the heights of Riverside Drive for his 
home-site, and there the scant leisure 
he allows himself from his manifold 
activities is happily spent with his 
wife and children. 

John O’Hara Cosgreave was born 
in Australia, but his life work started 
in San Francisco, where he was first 
reporter on a daily paper; later, the 
editor; and finally, the publisher of a 
weekly one. When he migrated to 
New York he became associated with 
Everybody’s Magazine, and how much 
of the ultimate success attained by 
this periodical may be laid to his tire- 
less industry is a matter of common 
knowledge. Within the past year, 
metropolitan literary circles were 
shaken, almost to their foundations, 
by the announcement that this long 
connection had been severed. At pres- 
ent, Mr. Cosgreave is with Collier’s. 
Henry Varian is also Californian in 
all but birth. San Francisco dailies 
gave him his start in the newspaper 
world, and when he went to New York 
he first helped to make a success of the 
Globe( formerly the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser), where he was the city edi- 
tor. Later he accepted a position on 
the =vening World, where he is now. 
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Charles W. Norris, too, is an “editor 
born,” who found his real metier in 
New York—just as his wife, Kathleen 
Norris, found hers; likewise W. A. 
Roberts, associate editor of the 
Monthly Magazines. 

The names mentioned above will 
loom large in the newspaper history of 
the future, just as will that of Robert 
H. Davis, should any one ever be 
minded to write a history of “Success- 
ful Magazines—and How They Be- 
came So.” It is a historical fact that 
Mr. Davis bears the name of “Rob- 
ert,” but he’s never called by it. He’s 
“*Bob’ Davis—of Munsey’s,” not in 
New York alone, but throughout the 
whole country; for it is safe to affirm 
that few men in the editorial world 
have been the subject of more gen- 
eral, and, on the whole, more kindly 
comment. 

Mr. Davis’s reasons for leaving San 
Francisco for New York appear to 
have been, in a sense, almost imper- 
sonal: an unsuccessful venture into 
the choppy sea of magazine publica- 
tion had left him financially high and 
dry. 
“I borrowed from James D. Phe- 
lan,” Mr. Davis told the writer, “who 
subsequently became Mayor of San 
Francisco, and James V. Coleman, as 
courtly and fine a gentleman as I ever 
knew, the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars each. If San Francisco 
gained any advantage because of my 
exit, the Golden West has these two 
gentlemen to thank. Personally I feel 
a sense of obligation toward them that 
time cannot obliterate. In order, at 
this juncture, to remove any doubts 
which may have flashed across your 
mind, I paid back these loans within a 
year, but the debt can never be wiped 
out. I owe them a good deal more 
than I could ever pay in legal tender. 
When I reached New York I joined 
the World staff, from which paper 
I went to the American and Journal— 
and, after two years, I went to the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, where I 
recovered from newspaper measles 


and became a magazine epidemic.” 





Children of the ’60’s in “Shaker” bonnets and copper-toed boots. 
From an old daguerreotype. 


A MISSION TOWN IN THE SIXTIES 


BY GEORGIANA PARKS BALLARD 


who remarks somewhere that horns. 
“small events grow memorable Or again, it is early evening. The 
with the passage of time;” and Angelus has but just pealed forth, and 
so these random recollections of life mingling with the tinkling guitar 
as it was lived in California nearly half actoss the way, comes the melancholy 
a century ago, may prove of interest, chant of the Senoras in their distant 
insignificant though the actors be! quarter: with mournful iteration the 
How it may be with others, I know air rising and falling on a few low 
not, but with me ’tis the sounds—not notes. Doubtless by daylight, famil- 
the scenes—of my childhood, that are iar, common-place figures, now they 
most vividly recalled. Some chance are invested with romance. I picture 
word, and my thoughts flying back to them grouped around a_ camp-fire, 
the little Mission pueblo, where we singing their Songs of Sion in a 
two, the only American children, strange land. 
played with our Spanish mates— Or it is close on midnight: quivering 
straightway a multitudinous lowing. with excitement, I hearken to the 
fills the air; shrill, disturbing cries of stumbling of feet upon the steps; the 
ngry cattle, hoarse voices of vaqueros stealthy tread along the veranda; the 


L IS, I believe, Joseph “Conrad impelling onward a tossing sea of 
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whispered word; the sharp scratch of 
a match; and then—in honor of my 
pretty, fair-haired mother—glorious, 
liquid voices fill the air, and, in some 
love-song of old Castile, the serenade 
is born! 

One other memory, never willingly 
evoked, thrusts itself upon me like 
some noxious thing, for in those days 
up from Mexico came wandering 
troups of acrobats, and though of the 
Maromeros themselves, little is re~ 
called, the grim, ferocious, crudely- 
painted face, the hoarse, raucous: 
voice of the leader can never be for- 
gotten. I can see him now! charging 
into the roadside groups, almost thrust- 
ing his horse through low doorways; 
terrorizing us all. 

And these various sounds are caught 
up, enmeshed in the silvery web spun 

_round the pueblo by the Mission bells; 
pealing forth at six, at twelve, at six, 
as they had done for nearly a hundred 
years. They rang for baptisms, for 
weddings, for the funerals, which min- 
istered to our sense of the dramatic. 
Nowadays, I am struck by the careless 
indifference of the spectator when a 
funeral winds through the town. It 
was so different then! ‘All work was 
halted; lookers-on stood silent; hats 
were raised till the mourners had 
passed by. There was no hideous 
hearse: preceded by-the acolytes bear- 
ing the cross, the priest intoning the 
service, came the coffin borne by bare- 
headed men, while the mourners. 
walked two by two; the women’s heads 
covered modestly by the rebosa; som- 
breros of the men held close against 
the breast. When the excited, joyous 
peal proclaimed the putting away of 
a child, we were all alert to see the 
pretty sight: white coffin, white-clad, 
gaily ribboned young girls to carry it, 
these made up such a bright, festive 
scene that it seemed a happy thing for 
a little child to die! 

Looking back from to-day’s bustle 























19-20-21—T ypes of the old Missions- 
of the ’60’s. 

20—Beach near Los Angeles, where: 
the early padres landed. 
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and confusion, I can better realize the 

stillness of the long ago. For, think 
of it! In that vast county, with an area 
of 3,250 square miles—nearly thrice 
that of puny Rhode Island—where no 
bridges spanned the arroyos, not a 
single vehicle was to be found, save 
the primitive carreta with solid wooden 
wheels. So no commerce, no traffic, 
disturbed the people, marooned there 
in the mountain-girt pueblo; day and 
night guitars might tinkle in the 
adobes clustered outside the Mission 
walls; a pistol shot might pierce the 
air; some rider might thud madly 
down the Camino Real, which here 
did duty as our sole street, but to- 
day’s myriad noises were unknown. 
Small marvel that the lowing of beef 
cattle driven from inland to coast 
rancho; the Senora’s chant; the sere- 
nade, all made their mark on the 
childish mind. 

I suppose it was the restricted diet; 
the unvarying monotony of beef, rice, 
frijoles, that caused our persistent 
search for any green, growing thing. 
Early rains brought lush malvas, and 
we munched their husky “quesos;” 
alfileria, whose stems yielded a sweet- 
ish juice; spring was heralded by the 
dock’s long, tart leaves—“lengua de 
vaca,’ or cow’s tongue, we called it, 
_and, forbidden though it was, we sur- 
reptitiously devoured the nightshade’s 
acrid yet juicy berries, the while our 
Indian nurse gossiped with the wash- 
erwomen at the arroyo. And once, 
aided and abetted therein by Feliciana 











































herself, we stripped a yucca of its 
waxen bells, to roast it, Indian fashion, 
on the coals. Our fondness for the 
tuna was shared by the community; 
cactus fenced in two corrals half-way 
up the mountain overshadowing the 
town, and here streamed Spaniards 
and Indians after Mass to return laden 
with the delicious fruit. The Fran- 












16—Lovely picturesque spots near 
some of the old Spanish towns. 


17—Father Jose, of the old San 
Luis Obispo Mission. 


18—Early stage road leading to a 
Mission. 
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ciscans had brought the prickly pear 
with them up from Baja California, 
and utilized it for fencing, for corrals, 
for food; while the leaves, chopped 
and bruised, were added to whitewash, 
much as Mr. Burbank advocates doing 
at the present day. Famed was this 
Mission for cotton and indigo; for fer- 
tile fields; vineyards; stately olive 
trees; orchards of fig and pear; a 
flash of impenitent human nature in 
the ruling padre of 1833 explains the 
dearth of prosperity in later years: de- 
termined that the Mexican government 
should not profit by the Act of Secu- 
larization, he ordered the destruction 
of all that made the Mission valuable. 
So, in our day, there remained but few 
olives; a vineyard here and there, and 
one magnificent tree which yielded 
quantities of the delicious “black 
Spanish” figs. Jellies or preserves 
were a rare luxury; the only sweet 
that I recall, the dulce, was made of 
cubed pumpkin, crisped in lime-water, 
then slowly simmered in a thick 


panoche syrup. No modern preserve 


can rival its peculiar dark richness. 
This: panoche, a coarse, dark brown 
sugar, was sold at the tienda, by the 
way, for the almost prohibitive price 
of a “bit,”—twelve and a half cents a 
pound. 

That tienda! What a trial it was to 
my dainty, beauty-loving mothér, and 
how she loathed the gaudy calicos, 
large patterned, flaunting in scarlet, 
yellow, purple, and that, too, at the ex- 
orbitant price of fifty cents a yard! 
Yet there was no choice, and she was 
forced to make the best of it. We 
children were clothed in coarse, un- 
suitable stuffs—I recall a hideous 
material called waterproof, than which 
it were hard to say whether black or 
yellow were the uglier—were shod 
with copper-toed boots (do they make 
them now, I wonder?), wore “Shaker” 
bonnets—long tunnels of prickly 
straw; and looked forward all the year 
to winter’s headgear—soft, crimson 
hoods; the box-pleated ruche framing 
the face, ample cape concealing some- 
what of the crude garment below. 
Now, smallest hamlet, remotest rancho 
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contrives to keep in touch with the 
outside world; but, in the twenty years 
that succeeded the Mexican war, Cali- 
fornia, virtually at the land’s_ end, 
could communicate with “home” only 
by way of Panama; while “round the 
Horn” came the major part of the 
freight. With us, thrice a week the 
pueblo assembled to greet the scarlet 
Concord coach that, bearing mail and 
passengers from San Francisco, swung 
down the Camino Real; from the land- 
ing ten miles distant, where a fort- 
nightly steamer touched was hauled 
all freight. Naturally, prices were 
high. In that free and easy, intimate 
social life known only to pioneers in 
some isolated spot, possessions were 
interchanged; baby basket or crib; 
high chair or china, one and all were 
passed about as occasion arose. 

Speaking of the tienda—the curious 
custom then prevailing has quite died 
out in later years. A purchaser, on 
saying “pellone!” was tendered some 
trifle, tobacco, or a cornucopia of 
highly colored candies. I have heard 
that in New Orleans, also, no matter 
how small the purchase, some trifle 
was handed over for “Lagniappe.” Be- 
side the pellone, we bought “cigarros” 
made of the purest white sugar—an 
unprecedented luxury—for which we 
paid the smallest coin in circulation, a 
“short bit,” or ten cents. It seemed 
odd to us, when we visited our East- 
ern relatives to think in terms of a 
penny. 

Nowadays one hears of Panama, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, the Horn— 
household words of my childhood 
these. New arrivals “came round by 
Panama,” unless, in allusion to con- 
vict settlement it was whispered that 
so-and-so came “by way of Australia.” 
“The islands,” Sandwich Islands, bien 
entendu, provided us with succulent 
sugar-cane, and “pula;” golden fluff 
from a Hawaiian bulrush—a _perni- 
cious substance, which, sifting through 
mattress or pillow, irritated throat and 
lungs; the Philippines furnished Man- 
ila paper, tough, dark brown, quite un- 
like the modern wood-pulp product; 
while in 1849 came “round the Horn” 











The padres walk in the old Mission garden. 
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the first wooden house to be seen in 
that part of the world: put up, then 
taken apart in far-away Boston; 
forced after its long journey to wait 
until workmen could be imported to 
set it up again, for the paisano, finding 
his natural medium in the sun-dried 
adobe bricks, was unused to dealing 
with wood. So, it was not till two 
years later that this incongruous New 
England building faced the Camino 
Real. Its possessor, the Captain W. 
of the Ayacucha mentioned by Dana 
in “Two Years Before the Mast,” evi- 
dently still hankered after the old sea- 
faring life, for the large sala, paneled 
completely in white wood, simulated 
the cabin of a ship. Incredible as it 
may seem, this plain, two-storied 
wooden house cost over sixty-thousand 
dollars! The following year a rela- 


tive of the afore-mentioned Dana 
erected the Casa Grande, which, built 
mainly of adobe, boasted a roof of 
sheet iron; doors and flooring had 
been brought “round the Horn.” 
Incongruous as the yellow box-like 


dwelling of Captain W., was this cor- 
rugated iron roof; for, gloomy and un- 
homelike as were the small adobes 
outside the Mission walls, their red- 
tiled roofs were delightful. It is now 
a matter of local pride that here, at 
this Mission, were first made the red 
tiles, later copied far and wide over 
California. The building was first 
thatched, according to Father Palou, 
but this having been thrice set on fire, 
it occurred to the padre of the day to 
cover the roof with tiles, and, no one 
knowing how to make them, he did so 
himselt—“in imitation of this Mission. 
All the other Missions adopted the 
tile roof.” 

Down from early days had come 
many of these same houses; windows 
destitute of glass were barred with 
wood or iron, and heavily shuttered— 
these painted sometimes a_ dull, 
esthetic green; floors were of dirt; 
occasionally whitewashed, the outside 
walls more often remained the origi- 
nal mud color, brightened, however, 
by crimson garlands of the chile colo- 
rado, that festooned the walls. So 
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dark and gloomy the abode, small 
wonder that every possible moment 
was spent in the sunshine; here, the 
elders occupied the poyetas; children 
—such beautiful, dark-eyed, long- 
lashed children—tumbled half-naked 
in the dust; near by, smoking the-cig- 
arrita, lounged the youths. Of more 
architectural pretensions were these 
houses where a “hip roof” slanted 
steeply over the wide veranda, and 
this, at either end, was converted into 
a tiny bed room, suited for the tran- 
sient guest. One stepped directly into 
the sala, a large room running almost 
the length of the house, with a bed 
room on either hand; master, mistress 
and youngest child occupied the one; 
the baby, by the way, lying in- a 
“moka,” a tiny blanket hammock 
swung from the ceiling; other children 
slept across the sala. An emparrado, 
long arbor, covered with vines of the 
“Mission” grape, connected house with 
road, and on either hand grew hardy 
flowers. For, many good authorities 
to the contrary, I believe that flowers 
were loved by the Spaniards, and they 
would have indulged in a garden more 
often had it been possible. Look 
where a heap of crumbling adobes— 
dust mouldering back to dust—pro- 
claims a former dwelling! There the 
pepper tree droops_ its graceful 
branches; Castillian rose exhales its 
delicious fragrance; perchance a tree 
malva shows large lilac blossoms; a 
coarse leaved acacia flings out locust- 
like sprays of glowing orange; while, 
always, anise clumps stand sentinel; 
grey-green; crowned with umbels of 
palest gold. These characteristic 
plants flourished in the garden of a 
certain Dona Petronilla, where we 
children passed many of our happiest 
hours: across the narrow path fronted 
each other two shrubs that ever occu- 
pied the post of honor—one a Veron- 
ica, stiff-leaved, stiffer flowered; the 
other, seen only in those gardens of 
my youth, bore reddish pink sprays, 
set off by large green leaves. Peri- 
winkles rambled in shady corners, the 
blossoms running the gamut from deep 
purple to fair lavender; saucy clove 
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pinks flaunted their fresh faces in the 
border, spicily scenting the neighbor- 
ing air: the Castilian rose, too, than 
which no flower was more beloved. 
Hearken to an exiled Californian who, 
in “A Little Maryland Garden,” says: 

« * * ® there is nothing finer and 
sweeter in all the rose tribe than the 
Castilian rose, or Rose of Damascus. 
It bears the concentrated essence of 
the wonderful perfume of the rose. 
Large and almost single, its flowers 
are the most exquisite pink, a perfec- 
tion of pink, with the depth and bril- 
liancy of the South. It grows tall and 
lissome, a creature of sun and breeze, 
endued with the wonderful gift of per- 
fume that awakens memory and thrills 
the senses. The poetry of Persia, the 
romance of Spain, are in the breath 
of this rose, which is the most divine 
odor in the world.” And of another 
of Dona Petronilla’s roses she writes: 
“Another rose, one of the most beau- 
tiful in California, is the ‘Glory of 
Rosamond.’ Like the ‘Rose of Castile’ 
it is almost single, growing tall and 
straight, and holding up its deep red, 
velvety flowers. Its perfume is intense, 
and it makes a glory of color that an 
artist tries in vain to reproduce—a 
loose-petaled, golden-hearted rose.” 

These flowers, charming in them- 
selves, were selected princjpally from 
a utilitarian standpoint—flourishing 
with small care, they demanded little 
water—and now we touch on _ the 
draw-back to gardens as we see them 
now—the lack of water. This is viv- 
idly set forth in a newspaper article 
of the day: 

“With a plentiful supply of water, 
the whole aspect of the town and of 
the inhabitants would change. The 
horses from the stables would no 
longer rush furiously through the 
streets to drink from the arroyo; no 
longer would the morning sun behold 
a struggling line of sleepy youngsters 
stumbling through the tortuous mazes 
of Spring Lane, their youthful shoul- 
ders bowed beneath the pendant 
weight of ancient oil cans filled with 
water for the morning coffee; or vain- 
ly struggling to lead up the steep as- 


In the shadow of the old Mission corridor 


cent that leads past Fritz that most 
wonderful instrument of torture for a 
child—the revolving water barrel, 
which, like the fabled stone of Sisy- 
phus, reaches the top of the hill only 
to break away from all control, and 
rush furiously back again. Our blind 
Aquarius would no longer grope his 
way along the street, fences would 
be built and trees planted; flowers 
bloom in the gardens, and roses cover 
the rustic wall.” 

A pitiful plaint this! Old blind Jose, 
one of the former Mission Indians, the 
Aquarius in question, peddled water 
from house to house, buckets of the 
precious fluid suspended from his 
shoulders. Fences were conspicuous 
by their absence, though occasionally 
willow poles, closely interlaced, 
formed tali, leafy hedges. Built in 
the same manner were delightful wil- 
low arbors that spanned the arroyo 
below Spring Lane. Here was 
Washerwomen’s Row, where, with the 
most primitive appliances—in lieu of a 
tub, a box sunk in the water; a smooth 
board; a glistening root of amole re- 
sembling a Brobdingnagian ant’s egg 
—the ropa spread to bleach upon the 
rocks, was whiter than unsunned 
snow! 

Someway, we never emulated these 
feats: an easy matter, too, with the 
zanja flowing through our back yard; 
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but in every other way we mimicked 
the life about us. Spanish, the uni- 
versal speech, we spoke to the exclu- 
sion of our mother tongue; translating 
into English when forced to do so, 
and frequently producing something 
oddly at variance with the original. 
As, when we excitedly announced that 
a carreta, full of “pure men,” had 
passed the cottage. A notoriously bad 
* lot they were, under the influence of 
aguardiente to boot. We, however, had 
rendered “puros hombres,’ “only 
men” into the nearest English equiva- 
lent! With our Spanish playmates we 
manufactured adobes on the banks of 
the zanja, chopped straw, mixed, 
molded, all after the most approved 
pattern; our smooth dirt floors were 
hard as concrete; from coarse Manila 
paper we skillfully rolled cigarritas. 
Did we “dress up,” a shawl did duty 
as a rebosa, and by practicing the art 
we grew to be adepts at giving the 
coquettish toss that flung gracefully 
one end over the opposite shoulder. 
As to games—only occasionally did 
we play Ballina ciega, Blindman’s 
Buff, for our favorite pastime was “el 
Burro.” In this, joining hands, we 
circled round one of our number, and 
to a lively schottische measure, sang 
estribilios that began: 


“Tamatas canistitas, y chiles verdes,” 


then Burro! called suddenly, the circle 
broke up, clasped the nearest person 
by the hand, and the odd one pro- 
ceeded to take his turn as Burro. The 
air to which we danced: was a gay 
and lively one, and evidently this was 
a childish version of a dance described 
by Bancroft—danced, he says, only 
among intimates, and toward the close 
of the entertainment. A new phase 
of life opened up for us when, in 1868, 
the first bridge in the county being 
built, our playmates’ father, Don Ro- 
berto, bought a buggy, and took us 
with him in his drives about the coun- 
try. Pitiful to see the land white 
with bleached bones; remains of the 
cattle which had perished in the great 
drought of ’63—year that ended for 
California the Pastoral Age. The 
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rancheros, their wealth lying in flocks 
and herds, lost their all; ranches, heav- 
ily mortgaged, were thrown upon the 
market; the newcomers turned their 
attention to agriculture and dairying. 
The houses, we noted, differed from 
those in the pueblo: closely barred 
windows testified to the days, not so 
far distant, when dread of the In- 
dians was abroad in the land; the sav- 
age Tulare Indians spared in their 
raids neither horses nor cattle, and 
threatened the lives of rancheros as 
well. The domestic, or Mission In- 
dians, were also terrible thieves; hence 
the adobe country house formed fre- 
quently one side of a quadrangle; 
against the high walls that bounded 
the three remaining sides were built 
the store houses; the doors, opening 
on the courtyard, were kept securely 
locked. 

Not far from the pueblo was assem- 
bled a colony of these same Mission 
Indians. I recall their dwellings, 
which have vanished these many, 


Many years, made of tules from the 


laguna, conical in form, and so low 
as to suggest the abode of Rumpel- 
stilzchen. The familiar figure of a 
sheepherder, blankets on _ shoulder, 
trudging by the roadside, must have 
inspired a speech of my little sister: 
“Poor, poor Moses,” she sobbed; “‘so 
cold, out all night on Nebo’s lonely 
mountain! but,” and a ray of hope lit 
up her tear-stained face, “perhaps he 
took his blankets with him!” 

And our elders, who, forsaking the 
culture, the civilization of Old Spain, 
British Isles or Eastern States, had 
congregated in this isolated spot, what 
of them? Truth to tell, the great gifts 
of youth and hope being theirs, in 
spite of privations and occasional long- 
ing for “home,” the strange surround- 
ings, unconventional life, pleased them 
mightily! Muy simpatica were the 
Spanish senoras; courtly and gallant 
the Spanish dons. Indeed, the man- 
ners of all, high and low, were soft 
and gracious, even kindly and polite. 
Somewhere, Benson, speaking of 
Henry James’s marvelous gift of met- 
aphor, has felicitously said: ‘The 
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whole page seems, as it were, stained 
with some poetical thought, as though 
one had shut a fruit into the book, and 
its juices had stained the whole of 
a page.” So, to paraphrase the 
thought, did Spanish customs, man- 
ners, ways of speech, saturate the lives 
of the foreigners in their midst. Ac- 
cording to the pretty habit of the time, 
the Christian name was universally 
used: Don Jose—Dona Serafina— 
Dona Sara—the latter, my mother, 
sole American woman in the pueblo. 
Even were English spoken, as well, 
we used the softer Spanish phrases. 
Infinitely more pleasing than our curt 
“thank you” was the liquid gracias! 
Cuidado, cuidado! We were warned. 
Pobre, pobrecita, so were soothed 
our childish griefs. One spoke of 
dinero, or was triste, or took a pasear. 
Pronto was used in place of our 
to be quick, though indeed there was 
little need for the admonition: no life 
could be less strenuous, more lightly 
taken! Hence the glamour and the 
harm of life in the sixties. Speaking 


of Old Spain, the phrase vividly brings 


back the past. This, almost a patent 
of nobility in itself, seemed on a par 
with the coming over with the Con- 
queror. 

For those fond of dancing, this was 
a Paradise. At any hour, day or night, 
a guitar would strike up, and a couple 
take the floor. The lower classes fre- 
quented the fandango; for others was 
the baile, where, to the rhythm of old 
Spanish airs played on guitar and vio- 
lin, the dancing was kept up till dawn. 
Still were seen the dances of old. In 
speaking of one, called, she thought, 
el Son, my mother said that the gen- 
tleman took out a senorita, and danced 
with her to the middle of the floor; he 
taking off his cloak to lay before her 
with extravagant gestures—she re- 
treating, he pursuing. The contra 
dansa resembled our quadrille. Cas- 
carone parties were frequent, though, 
unlike those described by Dana, ours 
were filled with bits of gold and silver 
tinsel. The more cascarones broken 
over the head the greater the compli- 
ment; but the belle paid a penalty for 
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her fascinations in the tinsel, which, 
in spite of constant brushings, clung 
for weeks to her dark locks. And how 
pretty they were, these liquid-eyed 
senoritas! I well remember one baile 
where the young girls, a clove pink 
thrust behind the dainty ear, were clad 
in flounced tarlatan frocks, scarlet, 
white, canary yellow, falling full over 
huge crinoline—a parterre of gaily 
colored flowers! 

Easter being the great festival of 
the year, Holy Week saw the ranche- 
ros, their wives, servants and children, 
assembled in the pueblo. With the 
parientes was each house filled to over- 
flowing; while many families took 
lodging in the rooms opening off the 
Mission corridors, ready all to make 
confession and to hear Mass. Apro- 
pos of the Easter confession, a certain 
wealthy and graceless bachelor each 
year caused great anxiety to his 
friends. “Has Don Juan made his 
confession yet?” was asked on every 
hand. He must have been ostracised 
had he failed in this duty. In place 
of the now silenced bells, during the 
last days of Holy Week, the acolytes, 
armed with wooden clappers, scam- 
pered through the streets. 

Dazzling the gayety and color of 
Easter, after the gloom of Holy Week! 
Like the blind man hearkening to the 
trumpet’s note, at the very word Easter 
I see scarlet! For on that day the 
bevy of young girls visiting their pari- 
entes at the adobe next door, burst 
forth in all the glory of the vivid hue. 
The color leaps to my eye, after all 
these years! From those early asso- 
ciations I have grown to feel that the 
Easter, not the Christmas tide, is the 
season for family reunions. Now be- 
gan festivities lasting the week: a bar- 
becue, perchance, in honor of the visi- 
tors; a merienda; a baile; while at pri- 
vate houses dancing was kept up morn- 
ing, noon and night. By the following 
Sunday had creaked away the ponder- 
ous carretas, laden with women and 
children; caballeros and senoritas had 
gaily ridden off, and the pueblo re- 
sumed its wonted quiet. The dolce far 
niente existence to be broken when, on 
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the 18th of August following, was cele- 
brated the festival of the Mission’s 
patron saint. After Mass, bull-fights 
took place in the plaza; when a bear 
could be procured from one of the 
large ranchos, the excitement was dou- 
bled. As usual, a baile at night wound 
up the dissipations of the day. I do 
not recall that Christmas was cele- 
brated with the verve of the Easter 
season. We fared well, however. The 
American residents imported for us 
handsome toys from San Francisco; 
in fact, perfect strangers would request 
the privilege of giving presents to the 
“little American children’”—doubtless 
in memory of others “back in the 
States.” 

The religious ceremonies, as may be 
gathered, largely determined the social 
life in the place, but I do not recall 
any historic or romantic interest in- 
spired by the Mission itself: that came 
in later years with the influx of tour- 
ists. Yet, under the priest’s stern rule 
it was all-pervasive. Even in common 
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parlance the thought loomed large— 
the “priest’s” garden; the “priest’s 
field; the “prie8t’s” ditch; the 
“priest’s” boys—one could never es- 
cape the strong, dominating force. 
From Old Spain, so more or less a 
man of the world, was the padre of the 
day: a friend, moreover, of our Prot- 
estant parents, yet we felt for him the 
dread manifested by our playmates. 
Sent on an errand to the tienda, in- 
vitingly cool loomed the Mission cor- 
ridor; yet a glimpse of the padre in 
cassock and beretta, pacing in the 
shadow, and hastily we sought the 
dusty road below. Anything to avoid 
meeting Father S. face to face! 

Many are the changes since those 
early days! The spell of the manana 
life is broken. Rarely is heard the 
soft Spanish tongue; a new genera- 
tion has arisen, and whereas forty 
years ago the term, “a Californian,” 
referred simply to a paisano, now the 
title is proudly borne by each son or 
daughter of the Golden State! 





MOUNT ARROWHEAD 


BY JAMES C. THRELFALL 


Cieft of the mystic symbol, Arrowhead, 

Grey sentinel of a California plain, 
How many vanished races, changed to clay, 
Have pondered, as I ponder in my day, 

On thy beginning and significance, in vain. 


Did some grey Merlin of a Western sphere, 
By his strange magic’s long-forgotten mimes 
Of incantation grave it there, 
By its mute testimony to declare 
The power of his spell to aftertimes? 


Did some gigantic overlord of bygone days, 
Some Titan of a prehistoric age, 
Cut deep his ’scutcheon in thy towering side 
In honor of a victory, or a bride, 
Or token of a people’s vassalage ? 


Cleft of the mystic symbol, Arrowhead, 

That, Sphinx-like, guards a California plain, 
How many vanished races changed to clay 
Have pondered, as I ponder in my day, 

On thy beginning and significance, in vain. 











Looking across to Mt. Scott and Applegate Mountain; cloud and wall of crater re-~ 
flecttons on the surface of the lake. Notice the steep slope of 
the rim where the party is standing. 


THE KLAMATH AND CRATER LAKES 


BY R. W. NEIGHBOR 


LAMATH FALLS, Oregon, 
lies twelve miles over the 
California line, on an exten- 

, sion of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, starting from Weed, Cali- 
fornia. 

The trip from San Francisco is made 
by rail, through the wonderful Sacra- 
mento River Canyon, around the base 
of beautiful, snow-clad Mount Shasta, 
and along the shores of Grass and 
Lower Klamath Lake. 

From Klamath Falls you can take an 
interesting trip of a day in a launch, 
down Lower Klamath Lake to the 
government game bird preserves at 
Bird Island. Here you can see thou- 
sands of water fowl, such as pelicans, 
ducks, plovers, herons, etc., with their 
nests filled with eggs, or young birds, 
while the young of a_ slightly older 
growth flutter and flounder about, tak- 
ing their first lesson in flying and in 
the art of securing a necessary living. 

On Upper Klamath Lake a day’s 
trip can be made on the mail boat or 


by rented launch to Eagle Ridge, Stony 
Point, Pelican Lodge, or into Agency 
Lake. If desired, you can spend a day 
or longer at any of these points for 
fishing, hunting, etc., and accommo- 
dations are excellent. 

This gives a delightful trip with 
beautiful views of snow-capped moun- 
tains and a marvelous sight of Mt. 
Pitt. Great pelicans rise from the 
water, and, with beautiful white spread 
wings, fly to less disturbed retreats. If 
you are as fortunate as our party, you 


will also see three or four eagles soar 


from the timber out over the limpid 
surface of the lake, thus firmly fixing 
in your mind the fact that earliest 
Nature here holds full sway. 

Lamprey eels are numerous in the 
Upper Klamath, and fasten themselves 
to the lake fish which leap into the air 
in an effort to dislodge said eels, and’ 
are often so successful that fish and’ 
eel fail into the water several feet 
apart. 

At Pelican Lodge, in Harriman 

















On the long “hike” to Crater Lake, Crater National Park, Ore., 
over 22 feet of snow in midsummer 


Creek, you can see rainbow trout of 
enormous size swimming in the beauti- 
ful, clear, ice cold water. We saw 


many, one appearing to be at least 


twenty-four inches in length. 

The wife of an employee of the Peli- 
can Bay Lumber Company had just 
secured the prize cup for catching the 
largest trout—it weighed either 21 or 
23 pounds. These trout rise to the fly 
a little later in the season, but at this 
period, July, the proper bait is a No. 3 
to No. 5 all-copper spinner. 

One can fish in the lakes or in Har- 
riman, Crystal, Odessa or Clear Creeks 
or in the Williamson and Wood Rivers. 

The creeks are mainly short, wide 
and deep, and are formed by great 
springs or hidden streams gushing 
forth in tremendous volume from the 
base of snow-clad mountains. An idea 
of their force can be obtained from the 
fact that one, rising in the bottom of 
Harriman Creek, many feet deep, 
gushes above the surface for about six 
inches like a miniature geyser. 

Several years ago the Government 
stocked the lake with trout, and they 
have multiplied at a tremendous rate. 

The park rules, rigidly enforced, al- 
low you to take five each day and five 
casts usually means five fish taken. 


This lake, filling an extinct crater, 
was supposed to contain no life until 
the trout were planted, but Mr. Mom- 
yer, the Crater Park Ranger, stated 
that the fish are large and fat, and an 
examination showed that the food con- 
sisted almost entirely of a little red 
bug about one-fourth of an inch in 
length. 

Crater Lake, sixty-two miles from 
Klamath Falls, is a gem of deepest 
color, set in a veritable cup on the very 
summit of the Cascade Mountain 
Range, and is accessible to regular 
travel from July to October. 

Our party made the trip much ear- 
lier, for despite the heavy snow, they 
were willing to face the hardships of 
the trip rather than leave that country 
without getting some views of the cele- 
brated lake. 

Mr. Momyer, who is the Crater Lake 
Park Ranger, as good a guide as man 
ever had, agreed to conduct the trip, 
and the party, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Trower, the writer and his 
wife, under the guidance of Mr. Mom- 
yer, left Klamath Falls on June 5th. 
The first day took us by auto along the 
edge of Upper Klamath Lake and 
through the Indian Reservation, past 
the Indian schools and the ‘store of 











Wizard Island, Llao Rock and snowy rim with reflections. 


Spink Indian Trader, and on to Fort 
Kiamath, where we spent the night in 
a comfortable hotel. That night we 
ordered our supplies, and we learned 
later that the butcher, being a friend 
of Mr. Momyer, had killed the fatted 
caif and provided us with steaks that 
melted in our mouths and were as a 
tonic after a hard day’s journey. 

Early next morning we were off to 
the snow line in a double-seated rig, 
driving two of the saddle horses and 
leading three others. About ten o’clock 
we were fighting through heavy drifts 
of snow across the road, and finally 
were compelled to leave the rig and 
harness to await our return. 

The five horses were saddled, and 
being joined by a Mr. Gordon on horse- 
back, with two pack horses, we com- 
menced the long climb to the lake. 

We were soon in snow five to eight 
feet deep, and being low on the moun- 
tain it was so soft that the horses 
floundered badly, making progress 
slowly, but the hopes of the. ladies 
were kept up with assurances of harder 
frozen snow farther up. 

At noon we lunched on canned beef 
and biscuits by a stream that for most 
of its journey was lost under snow. 

During the afternoon the snow grew 


deeper, but the hot sun had thawed out 
the upper crust, so going continued 
hard, and it was late afternoon before 
we reached Camp Arrant, the summer 
home of the Park officials. 

- We stopped there for the night, and 
the snow being twelve to fourteen feet 
deep, Mr. Momyer climbed through the 
upper story window of his house, 
which he had left several months be- 
fore. After securing a spade, we dug 
steps down through the snow to the 
front and rear doors, dug out spaces 
about the windows, sufficient to open 
the shutters, and soon had hot, cheer- 
ful fires burning in each stove. After 
caring for the horses, our shoes and 
wet clothing were hung around pryo- 
miscuously to dry, and the ladies, who 
had already changed to dry clothing, 
cooked a magnificent supper of steaks, 
and so forth. Peach pie hot, peach 
pie cold, the “cold” being obtained by 
placing same out in the snow. For an 
ice chest, we simply raised a window, 
scooped out a hole in the walls of snow 
and placed therein our meat, butter, 
and other articles. 

There was deep snow for miles in 
every direction, and yet hardly had the 
smoke begun to ascend from our 
chimney befcre a top-knotted blue jay 




















Seventy-five feet of snow. View of Crater Lake with reflection. 


and two birds called “camp robbers,” 
appeared. The “camp robbers” were 
about as large as robbins, but were al- 
most white on all but the head and 
upper parts of the wings, which were 
nearly black. 

Where they secured food is a ques- 
tion, but it evidently was scarce, for 
they flew close to the open door and 
devoured the food we put on a box 
outside the door for them. 

At 4:30 we arose and were soon on 
the five mile climb to the rim. A “Chi- 
nook” had blown all night, prevénting 
much of a freeze, and when one of 
the horses in twenty feet of snow, 
stepped on the top of a tree, flounder- 
ing in its branches and throwing the 
rider, it was decided to walk the re- 
maining distance. 

The horses were tied to trees, after 
one, which got away, had caused con- 
sternation by getting on snow over a 
river where the roar of the water could 
be distinctly heard but not seen. 

The walk afforded magnificent 
views, and at 10:30 we climbed the 
crater’s rim to behold, a thousand feet 
below, the beautiful body of water six 
miles by eight miles in extent, and 
two thousand feet deep. 

Not a ripple marred the surface, and 
the reflections were so marvelous that 
the water line could be found only 





‘by observing the angle where sub- 


stance and reflection met. 

Soon fleecy clouds passed over, tak- 
ing in the water all the opalescent hues 
imaginable, while the lake itself had 
a coloring of deepest azure, with now 
and then along the edges a tinge of 
green of lightest color. 

There are no streams flowing into 
the lake, and it has no outlet except 
perhaps underground. In fact, the rim 
at its lowest point is 700 feet above 
the lake, and more often reaches to one 
thousand or more feet above the sur- 
face of the water. The lake is rising at 
the rate of four inches per year, and 
therefore 2100 years from now an 
overflow may be expected, but we no- 
ticed no anxiety on the part of the val- 
ley inhabitants. 

The walls of the lake are of volcanic 
rock, and an island in the lake some 
800 feet high is composed of the same 
material. This island, called Wizard 
Island, is supposed to be the result 
of the cooling lava in the main crater 
taking a last upheaval to spout out its 
gases, for an extinct crater five hun- 
dred feet in diameter and one hundred 
feet deep is found on the island’s 
summit. 

Another island, or rock, called the 
Phantom Ship, is found in another 
part of the lake, but this was probably 

















in early times a projection that later 
became detached from the main wall 
of the crater. 

Seventy-five feet of snow along the 
precipitous rim prevented us from 
reaching the water’s edge to secure 
some much desired trout, and after 
taking one last look over the beauti- 
ful scene, we retraced our steps to the 
impatient horses, where, mounting, we 
had an uneventful ride back to camp. 

Next morning we rode down to the 
snow line and back through the broad, 
fertile valleys to Fort Klamath. Our 
auto to Klamath Falls followed a hot 
and dusty mountain road, but gave a 
view far across Klamath Lake to the 
distant peaks, where we could see 
great black clouds surging about the 
mountain tops, while streaks of light- 
ning flashed with awe-inspiring vivid- 
ness, and deep peals of thunder came 
distinctly to our ears. 

The storm veered across the lake, 
catching us in time for a good drench- 
ing, but once it had passed, the moun- 
tain air soon dried our clothes, while 
to the right the sky lighted up with a 
great fiery red, and to our left a mag- 
nificent rainbow arched across a near- 
by hill. : 

A flat tire as we came down our 





Wizard Island, Llao Rock and cloud reflection. 
four miles. 





View across lake to Llao Rock, 





last hill caused the rims to leave one 
wheel, and it was night before we 
found them: one being in the bushes 
below the road, and the other on top of 
the bank five feet high on the upper 
side. 

The odor of scorching rubber had 
filled the air, and it was not long be- 
fore one of the party scented another 
accident, like the first, but more ex- 
perienced nostrils detected it as be- 
longing to that little furry animal 
that seems to have a liking for a coun- 
try road on a summer night. 

As we hurried into the city, our 
chauffeur inquired if the barber shops 
were open, and the answer “Not yet!” 
indicated that he was familiar with 
early morning hours. 

The entire trip had been a delight- 
‘ul one, and we learned that summer 
dust and winter snow lie close together 
and that the sun burns just as hot on 
top of twenty feet of snow as else- 
where. 

This western country is good to see, 
especially as it is at present carpeted 
with myriads of poppies, bluebells, 
daisies, etc., while above the orchards 
the mountains raise their peaks cov- 
ered with a depth of snow, assuring 
plenty of water for irrigation, and, 
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A portion of the rim of Crater Lake. 


theretore, an abundance of crops to 
follow. 

This is the West one learns to love, 
where Nature sings its sweetest tunes 
and where the world’s greatest trees 
lift up their lofty heads as if support- 
ing the great dome of blue above us. 
Here is where God shows his greatest 
color schemes, spreading in never- 
ending, though ever-changing scenes 
of harmony. Colors blend and colors 
change, but with never a note of dis- 
cord, while down the slopes run the 
babbling brooks laughing always as 
they dash over obstacles in their path, 
and are hushed to repose only when 
the way ls smooth, but fairly ripple 
with delight as your tired, dusty team 
plunges into the cool surface of some 
deep and quiet pool. 

In the hills you can take it either 
morning, noon or eventide, and the day 


is grand. A man knows not the beauty © 


of this world till he watches from a 
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mountain crest the night depart, and 
the surrounding peaks light up with 
the first glow of a new born day. 

The canyons far below perhaps are 
filled with fog blown in from the sea, 
and beneath this fleecy robe of snowy 
white try to hide their beauty, but the 
great Master’s hand of light and breath 
rolls back the curtain, revealing all the 
grandeur there below, of garden, 
stream, and forest. 

Then at evening, when the shadows 
begin to creep up from the valleys, and 
the tinkle of the bells from many pas- 
tures comes wafted upward on the 
breeze, and the bleat of a sheep on a 
distant hill calls its lambs for the 
night, then the world is at rest with a 
peace prevailing everywhere. 

Several months ago I stood on the 
Arizona plain watching, through that 
wonderful atmosphere, the stars over- 
head, each seeming so near that you 
felt the very spirit which they breathed 
—and one evening I watched the sun 
setting over the rim of a broad ex- 
panse of desert casting a million vary- 
ing hues as it disappeared from sight. 

Money and ambition are nothing 
then, and I get the feeling of a cow- 
boy who told the scoffing tourists at 
Williams that they could have their 
never-ending life of city strife, but 
that he would not give his trip of hun- 
dreds of miles southward with count- 
less herds of cattle through Indian 
reservations, for all the glamour of a 
city. 

He knows what it is to feel the 
warmth of old Mother Earth casting 
off the heat of the day, while sleeping 
in the open at night, the chill of the air 
sets in all about him; he knows the 
beauty of the changing colors by day 
and the grandeur of the trackless path 
of stars at night, and while he may not 
worship God as we see it, yet the spirit 
of it all comes over him, and he loves 
and cherishes it. 

Would that every reader might be 
able to close his desk in a close and 
stuffy office and take himself away to 
the mountains and the streams where 
a new vision and lease on life awaits 
him. 














REFRAIN 


THY VOICE FROM WEEPING 


AND THINE EYES FROM TEARS 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“The Lord, through the Prophet 
Jeremiah, sends a message of conso- 
lation for the heart of every bereaved 
parent trusting in him. We read, ‘A 
voice was heard in Ramah, lamenta- 
tion and bitter weeping; Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, refusing to be 
comforted for her children because 
they were not. Thus saith the Lord, 
‘Refrain thy voice from weeping and 
thine eyes from tears, for thy work 
shall be rewarded; and they shall 
come again from the land of the 
enemy.’ ”—Jer. 31:15-17. 


HE LORD through the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah sends a mes- 
sage of consolation for the 
heart of every bereaved 

parent trusting in him. We read: “A 
voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation 
and bitter weeping; Rachel weeping 
for her children, refusing to be com- 
forted for her children because they 
were not. Thus saith the Lord: Re- 
frain thy voice from weeping and 
thine eyes from tears, for thy work 
shall be rewarded, saith the Lord; 
and they shall come again from the 
- of the enemy.”—Jeremiah 31:15- 
eA 

Five items in our text fasten our at- 
tention : , 

First: Sorrow for the dead, which is 
universal; as the Apostle declares, 
“The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together.” 

Second: The nature of the comfort 
described—the hope of a resurrection, 
the hope of the recovery of the dead— 
“They shall come again,” they shall be 
restored to life. 

Third: That in death our dear ones 
are in “the land of the enemy;” in har- 





mony with the Apostle’s declaration, 
“The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death.”—I Cor. 15 :26. 

Fourth: That-the labors of the par- 
ents in endeavoring properly to rear 
their children are not lost, “Thy work 
shall be rewarded.” 

Fifth: Last but not least in import- 
ance in this text is the declaration that 
this is the Word of the Lord, which 
cannot be broken—the Word which is 
sure of fulfillment, however different 
it may be from the word of man on 
this subject. 


Tears Not Weakness—“Jesus Wept.” 


Sorrow for the dead is not a sign 
of weakness, but rather the reverse— 
a sign of love and sympathy, of some- 
thing more than selfishness. If any 
demonstration of this thought were 
necessary it is furnished us in the 
statement of the shortest verse in the 
Bible—“Jesus wept.” Our Lord’s tears 
were shed on a funeral occasion, too; 
Lazarus, his friend, the brother of 
Martha and Mary, was dead. Our 
Lord entered fully into the spirit of 
the occasion, with a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the awful meaning of the word 
death than could possibly be enter- 
tained by those about him. He ap- 
preciated more than any of the fallen, 
dying race the great blessing and 
privilege of living, and what a terri- 
ble affliction was death—destruction, 
annihilation. 

On the other hand, however, he 
understood more clearly than any of 
his hearers the gracious plan of God 
for the rescue of the race from anni- 
hilation. He realized that for this 
purpose he had come into the world, 
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that he might give his life as the 
ransom price for Father Adam, and 
thus incidentally for every member of 
the Adamic race involved in death 
through the first transgression in 
Eden. The Master realized from the 
standpoint of faith in the Father’s 
plan, and his confident intention to 
carry out his own part in that plan 
and to lay down his life as our re- 
demption price, that thus resurrection 
blessings would come to every mem- 
ber of the race. 


“Not Dead, but Sleeping.” 


Let us note carefully the nature of 
the consolation which our Lord ten- 
dered to the sorrowing ones about 
him on this occasion. Let us be as- 
sured that “He who spake as never 
man spake” gave the soundest and 
best comfort. The consolation which 
he gave was that “Lazarus is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” He neither spake 
of him nor thought of him as being 
dead in the sense of annihilation, be- 
cause he had full confidence in the 
divine plan of redemption and in the 
resurrection blessings resulting. Hence 
the interim of death he spoke of as 
sleep—quiet, restful, waiting sleep. 

What a wonderful figure is this, so 
frequently used throughout the Scrip- 
tures by all those who trusted in the 
divine plan of a resurrection morn- 
ing. In the Old Testament Scriptures 
we read frequently of sleep. Abraham 
slept with his fathers, so did Isaac, so 
did Jacob, so did all the Prophets, so 
did all Israel. 

In the New Testament it is the 
same. Not only did our Lord speak 
of Lazarus sleeping, but the Apostles 
frequently used this same figure of 
sleep to represent their hope in a re- 
surrection—that the dear ones who 
went down into death were not an- 
nihilated, but, as our text declares, 
“Will come again from the land of 
the enemy”—will awaken in the re- 
surrection morning. 

Thus, too, of Stephen, the first 
Christian martyr, it is written that 
though stoned to death, he “fell 
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asleep,” sweetly, restfully, trusting in 
Jesus and the great power which he 
ultimately would exercise to call forth 
from the power of death all redeemed 
by the precious blood. This, too, we 
remember, was the comfort the 
Apostle set before the early Church, 
saying, “Comfort one another with 
these words”—“They that sleep in 
Jesus shall God bring from the dead 
by him.”—I Thess. 4:14-18.) Refer- 
ring to the matter on one occasion, the 
Apostle remarked, “We _ shall not 
all sleep, but we must all be changed.” 
He referred to those who would be 
living at the second coming of Christ, 
whose resurrection “change” will not 
be preceded by a period of uncon- 
sciousness in death. 

Let us go back to Jesus and the sor- 
rowing sisters at Bethany, and 
hearken to the words of comfort ex- 
tended to the bereaved on that occa- 
sion. We cannot improve upon the 
great Teacher and the lessons which 
he presented. Let us hearken to his 
conversation with Martha. He says: 
“Thy brother shall live again.” He 
does not say thy brother is living now. 
He did not say, as some erroneously 
teach to-day, thy brother is more alive 
in death than he was before he died. 
No! No! The Lord would not thus 
mock the common sense and reason of 
his hearers, nor could he thus violate 
the truth and declare the dead not 
dead. 

Hearken! The Lord admits that a 
calamity has befallen the household. 
He says not a word about his friend 
Lazarus having gone to Heaven—not 
an intimation of the sort. On the 
contrary, he has tears of sympathy, 
and holds out as the strongest and 
only truthful solution of the sorrow, 
the hope of a resurrection—“Thy 
brother shall live again!” The hope 
of all the dead centers in me. My 
death will effect the cancellation of 
the original Adamic condemnation, 
and J shall have the right then in har- 
mony with the Father’s plan to call 
forth all the dead from the great 
prison-house of death, from the tomb. 
“Marvel not at this, for the hour is 
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coming in which all who are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of Man and shall come forth.”—John 
5:23. 


The Resurrection Morning. 


At the close of his conversation with 
Martha, explaining that her hope 
must center in a resurrection of the 
dead and that he was the center of 
that resurrection hope, our Lord 
asked for the tomb, intent upon giv- 
ing an illustration of the power which 
by and by in the resurrection morn- 
ing will be exercised toward the whole 
world of mankind. Standing at the 
door of the tomb, our Lord cried in 
a loud voice, “Lazarus, come forth!” 
and the dead came forth—he had been 
dead, he was quickened by our Lord’s 
power and authority. 

This, like our miracles performed 
by our dear Redeemer at his first ad- 
vent, we are particularly told, was a 
fore-manifestation of his coming glory 
and power, an advance exhibit of what 
he will do at his second advent, only 
that the work at the second advent 
will be universal, higher, deeper, 
broader every way, “All the blind 
eyes shall be opened and all the deaf 
ears shall be unstopped;” all that are 
in their graves shall come forth, not 
merely to relapse again into blindness 
and death, but a permanent recovery 
—not only recovery from the loss of 
natural sight and hearing, but the 
eyes and ears of their understanding 
will be opened also; not merely 
aroused from a sleep of death to a few 
years more under present conditions, 
but aroused to the intent that by 
obedience of the Divine arrangement 
of the Millennial Age all the awakened 
ones may attain to all the glorious 
perfections, mental, moral and physi- 
cal, lost by Adam’s disobedience. 


“Times of Refreshing Shall Come.” 


Glorious hope of a glorious time. 
What wonder that the Apostle speaks 
of it as “times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord when He shall 
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send Jesus Christ. What wonder that 
he speaks of those years of the Millen- 
nial Age as “times of restitution of all 
things which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all the holy Prophets since 
the world began.”—Acts 3:19-21. 

Lazarus died again, Jairus’ daughter 
died again, the son of the widow of 
Nain died again. Their awakening 
from the tomb was merely a tem- 
porary matter, merely an illustration 
of the Lord’s power; as it is written, 
“These things did Jesus and mani- 
fested forth his glory.” These were 
merely foregleams of the coming 
power and glory and blessed work of 
the gracious Prophet, Priest and Kitg 
whom God had appointed not only to 
redeem the world, but in due time to 
grant to all the opportunities secured 
by that redemption sacrifice. 


Death, “The Land of the Enemy.” 


We cannot here go into details, 
but we doubt not that a majority of 
you have our full thought on this sub- 
ject as presented in the “Studies in the 
Scriptures,” in which we endeavor to 
show amongst other things that the 
great blessing which will ultimately be 
for the world of mankind, as well as 
for the Church, centers in the corning 
of our Lord and Master, our Redeen er 
and King, and that the great blessings 
centering in him are not merely tem- 
porary, but designed of God to be 
everlasting and eternal to those who 
accepl Divine favors in the right spirit, 
reverently, thankfully, obediently, 

Why should death be called “The 
land of the enemy?” Why should it 
be written, “The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death?” All be- 
cause, disguise the facts as we may, 
death is an enemy. The suggestion 
that it is a friend comes not from the 
Word of God, but from heathen philos- 
ophies. The suggestion that it is un- 
real comes not from the Scriptures, 
but from heathendom. The suggestion 
that the dead are more alive than 
they were before they died is totally 
out of harmony with the Scriptura! 
declaration—“The dead know not any- 
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thing; their sons come to honor and 
they know it not, and to dishonor and 
they perceive it not of them,” because 
“there is neither wisdom nor knowl- 
edge nor device in the grave whither 
thou goest.” (Job. 14:21; Eccl. 9:10.) 
The suggestion that we deceive our- 
selves and imagine without reason 
that the moment of death is the 
moment of greater life, is of the Ad- 
versary, who contradicted the Lord’s 
statement in Eden to our first parents, 
and when the Lord had declared, “Ye 
shall surely die” for your sin, declared 
in contradiction, “Ye shall not surély 
“die.” —Gen. 3 :2-4. 

The Adversary has kept up this 
false teaching for 6,000 years, and at 
last not only heathendom is deceived 
by his misrepresentation of facts, but 
very, very many of Christendom like- 
wise trust to the word of Satan, “Ye 
shall not surely die,” and believe that 
the dead are not dead, and reject the 
testimony of God’s Word that “the 
wages of sin is death,” that “the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,” that ‘death 
has passed upon all men because all 
are sinners,” and that the hope of the 
Church as well as the hope for the 
world lies in the fact that Christ died 
for our sins and redeemed us from the 
death sentence, and in the Father’s due 
time is to effect a resurrection of the 
dead. 


The Key of Death’s Prison. 


Let us comfort our hearts with the 
true comfort, the substantial comfort 
of the Word of God—there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and of the unjust. All that are in 
their graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of Man and shall come forth. 
The thousands of millions who have 
gone down into the great prison-house 
of death shall be released, because 
the Great Redeemer has the key, the 
power, the authority, to bid the pris- 
oners to come forth, even as the Scrip- 
tures declare. 

What a glorious resurrection morn- 
ing that will be! What a glorious re- 
union! We understand the Scriptural 
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teaching to be that -the awakening 
processes will continue throughout a 
considerable portion of the Millennial 
Age, the thousand-year day of resur- 
rection and restitution. First will 
come the resurrection of the Church, 
the “Bride,” the “Lamb’s Wife,” the 
“Body of Christ.” These, as_ the 
Scriptures declare, will constitute the 
First Resurrection—not only first in 
order of time, but first in the sense of 
chief. In that company will be none 
except the saints; as it is written, 
“Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in the First Resurrection; on such the 
Second Death hath no power, but they 
shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with Him a thousand 
years.” (Rev. 20:6.) Nevertheless, 
that will be but a little flock, as the 
Scriptures declare, including “not 
many wise, not many great, not many 
learned, but chiefly the poor of this 
world, rich in faith, heirs of the King- 
dom.”—I Cor. 1:26, 27; Jas. 2:5. 

Not long after the First Resurrec- 
tion (the glorification of the Church), 
will come the resurrection of the An- 
cient Worthies—the overcomers of 
olden times prior to the Gospel Age. 
The assurance is that Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob and all the holy prophets 
—yes, all who were approved to God 
by their faith and their efforts to obe- 
dience—will come forth from the tomb 
to human conditions, glorious, grand, 
earthly illustrations of the heavenly 
Creator, to constitute the earthly rep- 
resentatives of the Kingdom, the in- 
structors of mankind. 

The instruction of the world will 
forthwith proceed. We are assured 
that “the knowledge of the Lord shall 
fill the whole earth as the waters 
cover the great deep”—to such an ex- 
tent that ““They shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord, for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest 
of them, saith the Lord.” We cannot 
stop to describe that glorious time 
and the grand opportunities it will 
give to every: creature to know the 
Lord, to obey Him, to attain to resur- 
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rection in its full significance—a rais- 
ing uv to mental, moral and physical 
perfection. 

After the Kingdom of God shall 
have been fully established in the 
earth, and Satan shall have been 
bound, after the darkness shall have 
rolled away and the true light shall 
have lightened every creature, the 
time will come for the awakening of 
all the families of the earth—not all 
at once, but gradually, “they shall 
come again from the land of the 
enemy.” The Scriptures do not go 
into details on this subject, they leave 
much to faith; but give us a firm foun- 
dation for that faith, nevertheless, in 
the positive promise of the Lord’s 
Word. 


The Last First, the First Last. 


To our understanding those who 
have talien asleep last, will be among 
the first to be called back from the 
land of the enemy,:to be awakened, 
and thus the work of awakening the 
sleeping ones will progress backward, 
as we might express it; the living ones 
will prepare for their brothers and 
sisters and parents, and they in turn 
for their brothers and sisters and par- 
ents, and so on all the way back, un- 
til finally Father Adam and Mother 
Eve shall come forth to see the world 
filled with their progeny, in accord 
with the Lord’s original commission 
that they multiply and fill the earth. 

They will behold with astonishment 
the showers of blessing that have 
come upon the race from the Heavenly 
Father and through the Heavenly 
Savior; they will see what havoc was 
wrought by their disobedience, but 
that God in His wisdom and power 
was both able and willing to overrule 
the matter and to bring order out of 
confusion and resurrection out of 
death. They and all will realize some- 
thing of the lengths and breadths and 
heights and depths of the Love of 
God. The grand plan of salvation shall 
loom up before them; they will see 
now Abel, their son, who suffered for 
righteousness, was a type and picture 
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of the great Son of God who suffered 
for righteousness and for our deliver- 
ance, and they will see how his blood 
speaks peace for all for whom it is 
shed, speaks forgiveness and renewed 
harmony with God. 


The Tragedy of Sin and Death. 


They will learn, too, of the terrible 
degradation which came upon their 
race subsequently to their death; they 
will read with appalled hearts and 
bated breath of the terrible famines 
and pestilences which came upon the 
race as a part of the original sentence 
or death curse; they will learn about 
the mental aberrations which afflicted 
the world, so that men thought they 
were doing God service in persecuting 
one another because of religious dif- 
ferences of opinion, and how others, 
more or less consumed with selfish- 
ness, land hunger, etc., warred and 
fought and devised engines of destruc- 
tion against each other, and killed one 
another by the thousands in battle. 
They will wonder at the patience of 
God in so long permitting the evil. 


“Thy Work Shall Be Rewarded.” 


Then truly they will see what God 
has wrought: First, his justice, which 
provided the great redemption price 
and would not otherwise clear the 
guilty. Second, his love, manifested 
in the same connection in the giving 
of‘his Son. Third, they will come to 
understand how that during this Gos- 
pei Age God has been selecting his 
Church to be the Bride of Christ and 
joint-heir with him in the Kingdom. 
Fourth, they will perceive that when 
this election was complete and the 
members of the glorified company had 
all been tried and polished and tested 
and glorified, then the blessing of the 
world through the glorified Christ, 
Head and Body, came upon all man- 
kind in the restitution of all things 
spoken by the mouth of all the holy 
prophets since the world began.—Acts 
3:20. 

Finally, consider the Lord’s Word to 
us all as a race, and particularly his 
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word to parents, “Thy work shall be 
rewarded.” What a blessing and com- 
fort! What a consolation and en- 
couragement are in these words to 
these parents who, seeking to train 
up their children in the way they 
should go, are sadly wounded and dis- 
couraged when the arrow of death 
smites down the dear ones they had 
so loved and cherished. They are dis- 
posed at first to say, Ah, my love, my 
counsel, my motherly care, my fatherly 
provision, were wasted. But not so, 
saith the Lord; thy works shall be re- 
warded. 

You shall see the fruit of your labor 
in the future; we shall know as we 
are known by and by. Our dear ones 
will be with us, and to whatever ex- 
tent time and effort will have been ex- 
pended upon them to mold and fashion 
them along the lines of righteousness 
and truth, uprightness and godliness, 
these surely have not been spent in 
vain. The child shall come forth that 
much more advanced in its mental and 
moral development; to that much more 
easy attainment of the grand heights 
which the Lord will then open up be- 
fore it. 


How Rewarded? 


On the other hand, the parent who 
has been careless of his children, neg- 
lectful of his privileges and obliga- 
tions as a parent, will undoubtedly 
have his negligence rewarded in the 
future as he shall see what he might 
have done for his children but did not. 

And more than this. By a Divine 
law of reaction, every parent who is 
faithful in the discharge of his par- 
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ental duties shall have his work re- 
warded in himself, and likewise every 
parent negiectful of his duties shall 
have his work rewarded in himself. 
For who does not realize that there is 
no greater privilege or opportunity for 
self-development than comes to the 
parent in his endeavor to train up his 
children in the way they should go, 
in the reverence and admonition of the 
Lord. 


Character Building is Included. 


Undoubtedly it is true, too, that 
every effort to do good unto others, 
especially to your own children, has 
its compensating blessings upon your 
own hearts. May this blessing deepen 
as the years go by. 

In conclusion, I say to you, not only 
for to-day, but for the future days, 
“Comfort one another with these 
words” of our Lord to the effect that 
your little ones shall come again from 
“the land of the enemy,” and that their 
return shali be even much more 
blessed, under much more favorable 
conditions than at present. Then, the 
great King reigning, all evil will be in 
subjection, all evil doers will be under 
restraint, all the influences of right- 
eousness will be let loose, and the 
whole earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the great deep. Blessed pros- 
pects are those before us, and to him 
who loved us and bought us, and to 
the Heavenly Father, who designed 
the great plan, we give everlasting 
thanks and praises, and show this by 
our daily lives! 
























VIEW OF THE INITIAL WORLD’S FAIR 
BUILDINGS, SAN FRANCISCO, 1915 





ONSTRUCTION of the big buildings of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, to be held in San Francisco during the year 1915, will begin 
this month. All work on the main features of the Fair is expected 
to be finished at least nine months before the gates are thrown open 
to the public. Early in the spring of next year, every building to be 
erccted by the Exposition Company will be started, and under reasonable 
conditions, even making allowances for ordinary delays, the entire group 
should be finished nine months before the Exposition opens. For at least a 
year and a half from now the grounds will be alive with thousands of busy 
workingmen. The site of the Exposition covers the most commanding view 
of the entrance to the Golden Gate and the northern portion of the bay, 
— by the noble Tamalpais ridge and the distant Coast Range, to be 
ad. 

The several photographs herewith given are taken from the original de- 
signs, and convey only a very vague impression of the way the same build- 
ings will look when materialized and assembled in their proper places in the 
artistic grouping which the architectural board has designed, for the view 
of the Exposition must be considered as a whole, with its gardens, lawns, 
= statuary and buildings grouped in harmony of lines, mass and 
color. 
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Tower of the East Court from the stairway approach from the sunken gar- 
dens. The tower is a suggestion of Or‘ental architecture, and was designed 
by Louis Christian Mulgardt. Its continuous promanade and balcony for 
spectators surmount the cloister 45 fet abeve the plaza, and is reached by 
elevators and maiestic staircases. These balconies will accommodate thou- 
sands of spectators. The main tower, with its colossal twin staircase, is at 
the north side of the Festival Court or East Court, facing the sun. Its chimes 
will rival those of Westminster Abbey. 
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PRICE DISTINCTION ELIMINATED—The rise 


of the motor industry is embodied in tHe 1913 
Cadillac. Step by step and year by. year’ the 


makers of this car have improved it until any 
car at any price to be 
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No Car Ever Shown in San Francisco Has 
Created Such an Impression as the 1913 Cadillac 


SETS THE STANDARD—the ©a- 
dillac in 1912 set the standard with 
its electric self-cranking system and 
electric lights. That 





compared with the Cadil- 
lac will be honored by the 
comparison. 


People no longer buy Ca- 
dillacs because of price 
distinction; they buy Ca- 
dillacs because they be: 
lieve they constitute the 
very best there is in mo- 
tor cars. If the owners of 
Cadillacs bought other 
ears they would buy five 
and six thousand dollar 
makes. 

Now on 
The car is here! the peo- 








system has been im- 
proved and refined. 

The engine has been 
silenced to a point be- 
yond belief by inclos- 
ed valve mechanism 
and silent chain drive 
to auxiliary shafts. 

Riding comfort has 
been increased by -a 


Exhibition 








ple of San Francisco can 
judge for themseives. 


The dominant features of the new car are its 
easy riding qualities, elegance of finish and ex- 
cess of power. 

The construction and material in the Cadillac 
are points no longer doubted. If you are not 










longer wheel base— 
120 inches—longert rear springs and 10- 
inch upholstery. Standard equipment 
now includes 36-inch by 4%%-inch tires, 
demountable rims, mohair top, ventilat- 








aware of the integrity and reliability of the Ca- ing, fain-vision windshield, Warner 
dillac ASK ANYBODY. speedometer. 
Touring, Torpedo and Roadster, with standard ecuipment listed above, F. O. B., San 
I nie oc cb baa deh na nde s de Ree WEEE TED CSO CENTRO WEGREE - aeciand Codneseiasedwertetaea $2125.00 
Ce, Wa. Ce Te CM PUIG. ods i icinines cc cdensisvivaces cocccy, Geen00 
Limousine, F. O. B. San Francisco - 3400.00 
Six-Passenger, F. O. B. San Francisco 2225.00 
512 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
P. T. PRATHER, Manager 
Oakland Fresno Sacramento Pasadena Los Angeles - 
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Clear Vision 
Brougham 


Model 42 


Arrived! 


T’S here—the electric automobile for which 
tric Clear Vision Brougham. 


you have been waiting—The Detroit Elec- 


It is driven from the front seat, all seats facing forward. You not only have a clear 
vision of the road ahead, but in addition you have a clear view at either side or the rear 


as there are no corner panels to obstruct the view. 


Glass has even replaced these rear 


corners, formerly made of wood. 


After years of effort, we have solved the 
problem of a standard body design that is 
destined to be a classic of the body builder’s 
art—always in style. For comfort, ease of 
handling and appearance, The Detroit Elec- 
tric Clear Vision Brougham must appeal to 
you as being fundamentally right. It’s the 
most logical, common sense, practical—yes, 
and lawful—electric automobile for the 
congested traffic of city streets. 

It’s not too large, not too small; not too 
heavy, not too light. It’s compact and un- 
usually comfortable. A new and _ clever 
seating arrangement permits all of the oc- 
cupants to face forward and still enjoy the 
privacy, sociability and dignity character- 
istic of electric automobiles. The driver’s 
seat is not in an isolated position—way up 
in front. It’s centrally located, thus en- 
suring an appearance of easy grace and bal- 
ance, even when one person is using the 
car. The beautiful body panels, the grace- 
ful roof, and sweeping full-skirted fenders 


Anderson Electric Car Co., 427 


California Electric Garage, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

California Electric Garage, Pasadena, Cal. 

United Electric Vehicle Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Detroit Electric Garage Co., San Diego, Cal. 

Reliance Automobile Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
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are ALL made of pure aluminum. Even all 
glass is set in hand-hammered aluminum 
mouldings which will not check or crack. 

Larger wheeis will be used in 1913—34 in. 
x 4 in. Pneumatic or 36 in. x 4 in. Cushion 
Tires being optional. 

The battery capacity has been increased. 
This applies to both the Edison and Detroit 
Electric Guaranteed Lead Batteries. All 
battery cells are immediately accessible. 

Our motors, controllers, bodies—even our 
yuaranteed Lead Batteries—are all made in 
our own factory, the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
electric automobiles. We do not assemble 
—we build. 

For 1913 we also offer a selection of seven 
other Models which includes Gentlemen’s 
Roadsters, Victorias, Coupes and Limou- 
sines. 

Our new illustrated catalog is now ready. 
Write us or cail on any of our branches. 


Clay Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 


L. J. Kitt, Stockton, Cal. 

Fred T. Kitt, Sacramento, Cal. 
Broadway Automobile Co., Seattle, 
Frank C. Riggs, Portland, Ore. 
Hoffmeister Bros., Vancouver, B. C. 
Woods Motor Co., Victoria, B. C. 
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Lochinvar 
and 


Ellen 






“So stately 
his form, 
And so lovely 
her face, 

That never a hall 
Such a gallicrd 
did grace.” 


















Famous - 


Sweethearts Like the stories of the famous 


sweethearts of romance and 
history Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers alwaysdelight. Their 
fragile goodness imparts a 
new charm to every form of 
dessert. In ten cent tins, 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — Another 
exquisite dessert confection — chocolate 
coated. . 














Famous 
Sweet 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 



























































“Apollo” of “The Hamadryads,” as presented by the Bohemian Club at 
one of the annual “jinks” in the club’s redwood grove, California—See 
Page 409. 1 
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in the redwoods some _ ninety 
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The entrance to 
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